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THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SAVINGS OF WORK- 
ING MEN. 


It is reported that in many parts of England and Wales work- 
ing men’s institutions, which combine banking and building opera- 
tions, are becoming bankrupt chiefly through mismanagement, or, 
perhaps, more often through the dishonesty of their directors. In 
England there are 2,700 building societies, the liabilities of which — 
exceed £ 50,000,000, many of which are known to be utterly insolvent. 
This is doleful news, and in many respects is far worse than the 
losses arising from the Baring failure and investments in South 
America, for the reason that they must be borne by a class of 
people who are less able to suffer. The Baring and South American 
creditors were chiefly persons of means, who, though not enjoying 
their losses more than others, were doubtless able to live notwith- 
standing; but these late events mean in many cases the loss of 
every pound of the hard earnings of thousands. 

By the side of these fallen institutions should be placed the 
co-operative societies in distribution and production in Great 
Britain, which are managed entirely by the working men them- 
selves. These have been eminently successful; rarely has a failure 
occurred ; though very large sums are now invested in this man- 
ner. Their experiments began with the formation of distributive 
societies, which have rapidly increased in number and in amount 
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of business; then societies for production were organized, which, 
though not as successful as the others (for the conditions of main- 
taining them are far more difficult), on the whole have had a good 
history, and certainly have been quite free from the charges of 
dishonesty or mismanagement. In these two ways a very large 
portion of the earnings of the working classes of Great Britain 
have been invested of late years.’ 

In New England, New York, Ohio, Michigan, and, in short, in 
many other States, though in lesser degree, savings banks have 
been the principal institutions for the investment of the savings 
of the working classes. These institutions, as a whole, have had 
a splendid history. In New England especially a failure has rarely 
occurred, and their management has been quite free from all 
criticism. The directors are usually persons who have a sincere 
regard for the working classes, and who, in short, are desirous of 
having them managed in a sound manner. In making loans, 
security, rather than the largest profits, has been the ruling idea; 
indeed, the idea that the office was a trust has always been kept 
in mind. In a few cases the directors or trustees have perverted 
their end; have used a portion of their funds for personal pur- 
poses or loaned them to their friends, but examples of this kind, 
happily, have been rare. Severe laws have been enacted to restrain 
them from wrong-doing, and so, notwithstanding their large num- 
ber, failures have rarely occurred, and though the annual interest 
may have been somewhat below that paid by other banking insti- 
tutions, it has been paid with great regularity, and, in the long 
run, savings bank depositors have perhaps gained quite as much 
from their investments as ordinary investors. 

In Pennsylvania, building and loan associations have largely taken 
the place of savings banks. It is true that a few banks of this 
character exist in the State, and have been managed with great 
prudence and success. Building and loan associations, on the other 
hand, have had a singularly successful history. $70,000,000, or 
more, are at present invested in them, a failure has rarely occurred, 
wise legislation has been enacted prescribing the mode of organiz- 
ing and managing them, and such amendments in the law have 
been made as experience disclosed were necessary. They are purely 
working men’s institutions, oficered and managed by them. The 
expenses of management are exceedingly small; meetings are fre- 
quent, and all the money is kept in constant use, so that at no 
time is there much on hand to be squandered or stolen, if those 
having possession of the same were so inclined. 

On the other hand, these institutions in other States have had 
quite a different history. Too often they have proved a failure, 
and one reason is, as in the case of the building societies in 
Great Britain, they have not been managed by the working men 
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themselves, and in their own interests. In many of the Western 
States they are organized by a different class of persons, with the 
expectation of making large profits, while the theory of a building 
and loan association in Philadelphia is organized, not so much with 
a view to large profits, as to paying for the homes of the share- 
holders. Outside building and loan associations, as above stated, 
have been organized, in many cases, primarily as money-making 
institutions, without much, if any, thought of using the funds for 
the purpose of securing homes to the contributors. The difference 
is a radical one, and this is seen in the results. 

Several reflections may be drawn from the facts above noted. 
The first is, that investors should be slow in adopting new methods. 
As the working men of Great Britain have been successful in 
managing their own concerns in their own way, in short, have 
acquired the experience needful to make them successful, they 
should be slow in committing their funds to others, to be managed 
no one knows how. It requires a certain degree of faith to do 
such things, but the world seems to be full of it, notwithstand- 
ing a great risk is always taken in thus confiding money to new 
institutions which at best are an experiment. These building 
societies were quite a new thing, and appear to have been managed 
by daring men, whose aim was to make large sums in the shortest 
time. Their end has come quickly, like almost all experiments of 
that nature. For the same reason those who are interested in 
building and loan associations in Pennsylvania should stick to them, 
because they know how to manage them, and can do so with far 
more prospect of success than would be attained in new experi- 
ments. In like manner the savings banks in New England, and 
other sections of the country, have learned how to conduct their 
business; long experience has shown what legislation is needful; 
what security should be taken and what avoided; and those who 
are interested in them should be slow indeed to abandon them 
for new experiments in which knowledge can be gained at a dear 
cost, and after many losses that cannot be well borne. 

Another lesson to be drawn from these facts is that the selec- 
tion of hdnest and capable men is of far more consequence than 
the nature of the mechanism which is to be used for making 
money. If the experience of banking teaches anything it is this 
very simple lesson: Measures are much, but men are more. A 
bank possessing a perfect charter, and guarded by perfect legisla- 
tion, may be ruined if a bad man, or a number of bad directors, 
is in charge. These building associations in Great Britain have 
come to grief, so it is reported, not only because they were badly 
managed, but because dishonest men, in too many cases, were 
managing them. The miserable record of the get-rich-quick asso- 
ciations that have been launched in such large numbers in this 
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country in the last few years, to float a few weeks or months 
and then disappear, shows that they were designed by bold, bad 
men, who made as much as possible out of them, and then sunk 
them. It would seem as though experiences like these ought to 
have warned the world long ago against putting money into the 
hands of such persons, but even the best are slow to learn some 
things, especially when strongly tempted with the hope of great 
and speedy gain; but the end in all cases is the same. The 
honest and capable man, therefore, is just as needful as ever, and 
his place can never be supplanted by any mechanism, however 
perfect it may be. 

Still, good machinery, good legislation, counts for something in 
business, just as it does in government, but not for all. It is 
never so important as honest and efficient men; nevertheless, every 
effort should be made to surround our savings banks, building and 
loan associations, and all other banking institutions, with every 
safeguard. They should be required to conduct their business 
honestly and safely, and, if violating the law, should be punished 
promptly and severely. By enacting good laws and keeping right 
men at the head are the best results attained; but it should never 
be forgotten that we can always more safely dispense with legis- 
lation and machinery than with good and efficient men. Nothing 
is more certain than this, that imprudent or dishonest officers will 
sooner or later cause the ruin of the best institution. 





¢ 
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FREE BANKING IN ENGLAND. 


A writer in the August number of the Westminster Review criti- 
cises the existing system of bank circulation in England, and 
maintains that it ought to be free, as it is in this country. At 
present, the Bank of England enjoys the monopoly of issuing 
notes, though the circulation of that institution in proportion to 
the business of England is not large. The writer says that the 
law-makers seem to entertain the false idea that bank notes are a 
nuisance, and there really seems to be some foundation for this 
assertion, as the amount is small and no law exists for increasing 
it. Indeed, the Peel act of 1844 assumes that the circulation was 
too lerge, for it provided that whenever the circulation of any 
country bank was withdrawn it could be replaced only to the 
amount of two-thirds by the Bank of England. Nevertheless, busi- 
ness has enormously increased since that time, and one would 
think that more paper circulation of some kind was necessary. 
Of course, there has been a large increase in the metallic supply, 
and a wonderful economy in the use of bank checks and their 
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payment -through the Clearing House. If these things had not 
happened, it would have been needful to have increased many 
times over the monetary circulation. 

Still, as the writer maintains, probably it would be a good thing 
for Great Britain if the present system was changed, and a free 
bank circulation, based on a sound redemption, was established. 
This certainly was the opinion of Mr. J. W. Gilbart who estab- 
lished the London and Westminster Bank. Pitt, the great finance 
minister, who was a believer in free banking, thus stated in the 
House of Commons, in 1797, his views on this subject: “As so 
much had been said on the matter of a circulating medium, he 
thought it necessary to notice that he did not for his own part 
take it to be of that empirical kind which has been generally 
described. It appeared to him to consist in anything that answered 
the great purposes of trade and commerce, whether in _ specie, 
paper, or any other terms that might be used.” 

The writer concludes by saying that “the very best thing Par- 
liament could now do to release trade and set it ‘ bounding’ 
again, would be to repeal Peel’s Bank Acts, and let every bank 
be placed upon the same basis and allowed to go freely. That is 
to say, do away with the Bank of England monopoly and let it be 
treated like other banks, as Mr. Lowe said it should be, and as 
the late Mr. J. W. Gilbart, of the London and Westminster Bank, 
advised. Then all banks, or registered banking companies which 
wished to issue notes of their own, might be allowed to do so, as 
in the United States, on depositing consols with the Treasury as 
security for their issues. Gold and silver might also be deposited 
with the mint, and certificates or. warrants given for the same, for 
foreign exchanges or other purposes. These ‘notes’ need not be 
forced upon the public, but allowed to go into circulation gradu- 
ally. The Treasury should take a share in the ‘note’ circulation, 
and set aside consols for the same amount. This would be a new 
and easy way of paying off a portion of the National debt. Of 
course, Parliament would fix the amount of notes to be issued 
and the conditions of issue. Taking into consideration that the 
Bank of France has a note circulation of £125,000,000, with liberty 
to issue more, and that the United States has double that amount 
of issue (£80,000,000 being Treasury notes), there might be for a 
beginning £100,000,000 of Treasury and bank notes in denomina- 
tions, of tos. £1, £5, and upwards, for England, Scotland and 
Ireland.” 
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A REVIEW 


The first month of autumn has come and gone under the most 
unfavorable business influences this country has experienced in 
yéars. This was due to the one controlling factor of cholera in 
the port of New York, and the fear of its spread to other Atlan- 
i tic ports, and to the interior towns into which the tide of immi- 
A i _ gration from Western Europe poured, and by and from which the 
ae dread epidemic was brought to this country. In the latter part of 
4 August our foreign trade began to be seriously affected by the 
outbreak of this scourge on the Continent of Europe. But when 
i it was brought to our doors, and threatened to become epidemic 
a here, the result was to completely paralyze our commerce with 
| Europe, and bring our domestic trade as nearly to a standstill 
as possible, in the absence of an actual outbreak of a contagion. 

Nothing but immediate necessities in either case secured atten- 
tion, and even these were supplied on the most meager scale. 
The effect has been not only to stop new business but to delay 
the movement of old, and to keep buyers out of market and 
out of town. As a consequence, the improvement in general 
| domestic trade, noted in August, was more than lost in Septem- 
ber, and values of most commodities as well as of many securi- 
ties were seriously depreciated, not only by accumulations of goods 
on the spot, but by short sales for future delivery in the specu- 
lative markets, based upon the practical embargo in our export 
trade, and reduced home demand in face of increasing supplies. 
This has been especially true of our chief export staples, espe- 
cially grain, of which the movement has been heavy, while cotton 
was the least affected because of unfavorable weather and crop 
conditions at the South. Railway shares sympathized, although 
the grain roads were doing a larger business even than a year 
ago, when farmers were less free sellers at nearly 25¢c. a bushel 
more for their wheat. This was also due to reduced estimates of 
ae European import wants on this entire crop year, as well as on 
ta the temporary cholera embargo on our export trade. But fine 
| weather for maturing and securing the late crops at the West and 
the abatement of the cholera in Europe and _ its practical disap- 
pearance from this country, caused a sharp reaction in the stock 
market toward the close of the month, on the covering of the 
oversold cholera shorts, and the manipulation of the Bull cliques 
i who supported their specialties during the selling scare. Dry goods 
and textiles of all kinds, however, were so well sold ahead, both 
woolen and cotton, that there have been no accumulations of 
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stocks; and hence no depreciation in prices, notwithstanding very 
few new buyers have appeared in market for either during the 
month. It has made jobbing trade extremely dull, however, 
although the manufacturers have not yet felt the effect, as they 
are realizing good profits at old prices, with the still abnormally 
low prices carried for raw material, both cotton and wool. The crops 
are now assured and are good average ones in both this coun- 
try and Europe, and another period of low prices seems to have 
been entered, wheat and flour having receded to the bottom 
prices of the late period of agricultural depression, with corn and 
oats declining to their normal level after being, held up longer 
than wheat by the lateness and doubts of the maturity of the 
corn crop. The latter is now secure from frosts, and lower prices 
are considered certain, and also for live stock, with the raw 
material, and a downward tendency is also certain in provisions 
so soon as the manipulations of the Chicago Bull cliques shall be 
ended. In the above connections the condition and prospects of 
our foreign trade are of more than usual importance in their bear- 
ings, both upon prices of commodities and upon financial affairs 
and the movements of sterling exchange and gold. 


THE BALANCE OF TRADE 


has been $32,615,000 against this country for the three summer 
months, with the deficit still larger in proportion for September. 
Bearing on this point, the Evening Post gives the following inter- 
esting facts and figures: 

If we may judge the import and export movements of the 
whole United States by those at New York, the imports in Sep- 
tember are decreasing largely from those of August, but the 
exports of domestic products also appear to be decreasing in 
almost the same proportion as the imports of merchandise, since 
the imports at New York for the three weeks to September 16 
were only $29,770,067, against $34,469,339 in the preceding three 
weeks, a decrease of nearly $4,500,000, though this still leaves the 
import movement larger than at this time last year, when the 
imports in the same three weeks of September were $25,970,880. 
The exports from New York in the three weeks to September 20 
were $19,344,244, against $22,670,688 in the preceding three weeks, 
and $25,765,144 in the corresponding three weeks of 1891. The 
three months of June, July and August were a period of extra- 
ordinary imports, the total for the whole United States having 
been $220,747,179, against $206,457,620 in the same three months of 
1891, and $214,230,686 in 1890. This left a trade balance against 
us of $32,615,933 for the three months, whereas, in the same 
three months of 1891, the balance against us was only $13,508,352. 
But, if we may estimate the present movements by the imports 
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at New York, and by the increased supply of foreign exchange, 
and by the concurrent decrease in the demand for foreign remit- 
tances, this period of excessive imports has passed, and we are 
already beginning to feel the effects of a new order of things 
which will result in imports of gold instead of exports. The his- 
tory of the last thirteen months, told in the following figures, will 
show that as soon as the excessive imports fali off we may expect 
imports of gold: 


Ten months to May 31, 1892: 








Excess of exports of merchandise .........cccccccsccces $214,376,059 

I CU 6 cc ccensedesenseeusseoeseene 11,834,717 

ee le nh ee ccerrescctececesccesecnee 15,981,026 

Total excess of exports ten months............ peecess $242,191,802 

Three months to August 31 : 

Excess of imports of merchandise............ $32,615,933 

Excess of exports of silver..............e005 $3,562,291 

Tree 32,592,374 

$32,015,933 $36,154,665 

32,615,933 

Total net exports three months..............e0000: $3,438,732 


The foregoing figures show that a great change took place in 
the movements of foreign trade about the first of June. Up to 
that time for ten months we had been returning capital to 
Europe, either in payment for our securities sold back to us, or 
for the transfer of loanable or other capital at the rate of over 
$24,000,000 per month. But in June exports began to decrease 
and imports to increase, and they have continued to do so, leav- 
ing a larger excess of imports over exports each month since, 
until September. It was the excess of $32,615,933 of imports of 
merchandise in the three months which required the sending out 
of $32,592,374 of gold in the same time to pay for them, and the 
net result has been that the average monthly excess of all exports 
was only a little over $1,100,000. From this the natural inference 
is that in the last three months all of the unusual withdrawal of 
foreign capital had ceased, and foreign trade, if not in a normal 
condition, was at least so balanced in its movements that as soon 
as exports of merchandise shall be in excess of imports of the 
same, we may reasonably expect imports of gold to the amount of 
such excess. 


THE BANKS AND MONEY MARKET. 


There has been a gradual hardening of rates for money during 
the month, due to the free movement of grain West, although the 
increased demand for currency. and time money has been met by 
a corresponding supply of funds, both home and foreign, as the 
rates in London have been almost nominal, so plentiful is the 
supply of money and so stagnant the condition of European trade 
in general. 
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The rates here at the close were as follows: Money on call 
3%. Time money has shown an increasing supply, coming not 
only from out-of-town lenders, but also from city institutions, and 
the demand has not grown proportionately; the rates, therefore, 
remain at 4% per cent. for sixty to ninety days, 5 per cent. for 
four months, 5% per cent. for five to six months. Mercantile 
paper is in good supply, though not increasing in volume. The 
city institutions are beginning to come into the market moder- 
ately, while the out-of-down demand is fairly active. There is no 
change in the rates recently reported, and they continue to be 
quoted at 434 per cent. for indorsed biils receivable, 5% to 6 for 
single names of the highest grade, and 6 to 6% for other names. 
Call money in London ¥% per cent.; short and three months’ bills 
i to I I-16 per cent. 

Exports of gold from New York since January 1, gold, $58,698,- 
649; silver, $16,229,644, against $75,018,572 gold, and $12,771,755 
silver for the same period in 1891. Imports of gold were $22,733; 
of silver, $55,190, from South America, West Indies and Mexico. 
Since January 1, gold, $6,544,281; silver $1,862,019, against $5,053,657 
gold and $1,526,466 silver for the same time last year. 

During the month the deposits of the Clearing House banks of 
this city have decreased $36,500,000, and the loan account has 
fallen off $24,000,000. Taken in connection with the westward 
movement of currency, people have accepted the conclusion that 
the supplv of loanable funds in New York ‘is being heavily con- 
tracted. Any of the last four bank statements show how far the 
week’s total interior shipments of currency failed to account for 
this shrinkage in deposits. The last week in the month, when 
interior shipments scarcely exceeded a million dollars, deposits fell 
off more than eleven millions. 

The fact is that the bulk of this decrease came from the calling 
in, by city trust companies, of their own bank deposits. The 
purpose of such withdrawal was to lend the money themselves, at 
the higher ruling rate. But neither the new loans nor the trust 
company holdings appear, in any shape, in the weekly bank state- 
ment. So far as the Clearing House would show, the money had 
simply vanished from sight. In the same way, the foreign banker 
who sells exchange, in order to loan money here, withdraws from 
the Clearing House banks the amount paid him for his draft on 
London; but he places his money at once in the loan market. 
In either case, its purpose is to take advantage of the improved 
interest rates by lending freely. 

In this connection the Evening Post also says: “There was a 
further contraction in city bank holdings shown by August 24th 
. Statement, although the very heavy reduction in deposits brought 
the surplus over required reserves to a slightly higher figure. A 
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comparison of city bank and United States Treasury holdings to- 
day with those at the opening of August, when Treasury reserves 
were at their low ebb, illustrates the remarkable change which 
has since come over the distribution of money. At that time, it 
will be remembered, there was a great outcry over the action of 
the banks in holding back gold certificates, and throwing the 
burden of export gold withdrawals upon the Treasury. Pessimists, 
here and in London, were talking of the early extinction of the 
Treasury's margin over the $100,000,000 reserve. But the Treasury 
gold fund went no lower. To-cay, despite the large gold ship- 
ments of August and September, the Government holds $6,398,527 
more gold than at the opening of August, while the banks have 
in the same time decreased, in specie and legal-tender holdings, 
more than $26,000,000. While this decrease is directly attributable 
to the westward movement of currency usual at this season, it 
means also the payment from the banks and into the Treasury of 
something like $14,000,000 gold; for the $8,000,000 gold exports 
since August I were mainly withdrawn from the Treasury, leaving 
after their withdrawal a net increase of Treasury gold of more 
than $6,000,000.” 


THE STOCK MARKET AND THE RAILROADS. 


As above stated, the market for railway shares has’ been 
depressed until near the close by the cholera scare, in the face of 
a bigger traffic than a year ago, which was a surprise to many. 
Yet their returns so far made show that their net earnings have 
been less than last year, owing to lower rates or increased oper- 
ating expenses, or both. This is said to be due more to cutting 
of passenger than of freight rates, and to the large percentage of 
‘excursion business,’ which is a convenient way of rate cutting 
all over the country, and all but local traffic. The forcing of the 
cholera shorts to cover near the close was aided by the belief 
that the condition of the sterling exchange market indicates the 
imports of gold in the near future, and by the improved corn 
crop prospects now assured, together with the vague rumors of a 
settlement of the coal war between the Pennsylvania and Reading 
roads, on which the heavy short interest in the latter stock 
covered. 

Further than this and a general coming movement and a par- 
tial recovery of the decline in prices earlier in the month, there 
was little new or of interest in the market or of the railroad 
situation. The talk of the postponement of the World’s Fair at 
Chicago next year, on account of the fear of cholera breaking out 
on both sides of the Atlantic again, has not been heard since 
the abatement of the epidemic. This was used to depress the 
Trunk lines and Granger roads that carry the passenger traffic of 
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the East and West to Chicago. The “Industrial” or trust stocks 
have divided honors with railway securities, instead of monopoliz- 
ing them as during August, and the craze in the former seems 
to have passed its crisis for the time being, without disaster to 
their buyers, as dividends are not only kept up, but in cases 
increased. So long as this policy is pursued by their managers 
there can no harm come to outside investors. But why should 
inside owners be willing to part with securities paying so large 
dividends at such low prices compared with railroad shares, if 
they were equally sure of continuing those dividends? These 
Trusts are not managed by philanthropists for the public good; 
but by men as unscrupulous as they are greedy, and there will 
be but one end to speculation in their “securities.” 


THE PRODUCE MARKETS 


have all been under the cholera cloud as noted above, and stocks 
have increased, except of cotton, on a larger movement than a 
year ago, notwithstanding our crops are much smaller than the 
phenomenally large ones of last year, and prices much _ lower, 
especially of wheat. But the latter have now reached a point that 
a reactionary feeling is setting in that wheat is too low, after all 
due allowance for better crops in Europe this year than last, and 
a smaller export demand. With the disappearance of cholera, and 
the abolition of quarantine regulations against European steamers, 
by which the usual ocean freight accommodations have been seri- 
ously curtailed, it is expected that wheat and flour will recover 
somewhat of the late decline. The same is true of cotton, as the 
crop is not turning out as well as expected, receipts so far being 
far behind those of last crop, with a growing belief that estimates 
of this crop are as much too large as those of the last two were 
too small. But corn, oats, and other feeding stuffs are still 
regarded as too high, as well as the prices of their products, 
provisions, and especially hog products. The old theory of these 


trades was that two big corn crops in succession insured low prices. 


the second year, and that two big corn crops meant a large hog 
crop in the same year. It takes longer to bring about a change 
in beef, as it takes longer to raise cattle than hogs, and beef may 
hold the late advance longer than hogs, which are still selling 
nearly one cent per pound higher than the basis at which hog 
products are selling for January, which indicates that packers look 
for proportionately lower prices of hogs on the new corn crop. 


THE IRON AND COAL TRADES 
are both very much mixed. Some branches of the former are more 
active, especially pig-iron, which has been so long depressed as to 
close most of the old furnaces that could not compete success- 
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fully with the modern ones, of which latter those of the South 
were largely composed. Demand seems to have overtaken curtailed 
production at last, and prices are improving with the demand, 
Structural iron is also in active demand, since the building trade 
strikes have been mostly settled, and plate-mills are also busy. 
But steel of all kinds is still at bottom prices, as the cost of 
Bessemer ores, and therefore of their product, is much lower than 
formerly, and the process of manufacture so improved as to still 
further reduce cost. The coal trade has shown some improvement, 
naturally at this season of the year, but nothing like the usual 
activity, as the public evidently does not believe the combination 
can maintain the unreasonable advance they have made, in viola- 
tion of the pledges given by its managers when it was formed; 
at all events, there is an evident spirit of resistance to their 
demands, and, unless the rumors prove true, that the Pennsylvania 
has agreed to co-operate with the Reading, it seems likely that 
the former, together with the individual operators, will be enabled 
to market their largely increased production at prices that will 
prevent a further advance, if not compel the greedy combination 
to respect the public sentiment against it, if it will not respect 
its own promises and ordinary business principles of fairness, on 
‘which alone can a trust, however large, or an individual, however 
small, successfully conduct business for any length of time. 


H. A. PIERCE. 





Production of Gold in Africa—At the end of June of the current 
year, mining upon the Randt gold fields in South Africa had been 
in existence five years. During this period 2,429,694 ounces of gold 
were produced, valued at $42,000,000, the average grade of ore 
milled being about $12 per ton. The production for the present 
year bids fair to exceed 1,100,000 ounces. It is entirely safe to 
say that no gold-mining district, relying upon vein-mining alone, 
has ever shown such a record as this, although the immense 
advantage of practically unlimited capital must not be overlooked. 
It is probable that the marked increase from 323,142 ounces in the 
first half of 1891 to 562,704 ounces in the first half of 1892, or 
over 74 per cent., will be even exceeded in the future. Deep 
mining is in its incipiency, and a syndicate of able mining men 
and capitalists have practically secured this field. Claims parallel 
to the best of the proved reefs have been secured to the number 
of 650 by one syndicate alone, and, aided by the great capital at 
their command, undoubtedly the mining industry of the Randt 
will receive a second stimulus in noways less pronounced than the 
last. 
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Lesson of the Maverick—One of the mest experienced bank 
cashiers of Boston has written a letter to the Advertiser, in which 
he says that the great wrong committed by Mr. Potter and his 
associates was not in taking paper without sufficient names, though 
having adequate security, but in using, as in fact they did, the 
money of others in their own speculations. He says: “The facts 
which criminate these men, and which, in the rather too forcible 
language of the chairman of the committee, should hang them, 
are that the money of the depositors and stockholders bought for 
purposes of speculation the stocks pledged as collateral; it was 
they who owned them, it was they who passed judgment on their 
character and value, and it was they who were to reap the profit 
on the sale of them, if any, on the infamous principle, ‘ Heads I 
win, tails you lose,’ that is, if profitable, then we pay, if the 
reverse, then the bank loses. How these practices differ from what 
Mr. Potter calls the custom of well-managed banks any honest 
man may see at a glance. It is the difference between honorable 
men trying faithfully to perform their duties as trustees, and self- 
seeking men who enter or capture a bank for the money which 
may be made out of it. All knew of these practices, from the 
cashier down to the subordinates. The United States Examiner 
knew of them, and if he did not report them to the Comptroller 
in their true form, enough was known to order them to be stopped, 
but nothing was done, and the bank died of its own weakness.” 





Effect of the Decline of Stlver—It cannot be denied that the low 
price of silver bullion is a very powerful factor in depressing the 
world’s trade. India is the greatest sufferer, for she sells most of 


her goods for silver and is obliged to make large remittances to . 


Great Britain in gold, or pay a greatly increased rate of exchange, 
which is essentially the same thing. Trade in this country has not 
yet been affected as seriously; nevertheless, it is suffering from 
this cause. The mode in which the reduced price of silver affects 
trade has thus been explained by a financial writer: 


We sell the bulk of our immense cotton crop to the manufacturers of 
the north of England, who sell the finished fabrics to India. The trade 
of India has been seriously disturbed by the fall in silver, and its ability 
to buy has been greatly curtailed. Diminish the power of your customer 
to buy, and you must either sell him less goods or the same amount at 
a diminished price. In practice, trade generally adjusts itself by divid- 
ing the two, part of the loss being on the bulk and part on the price. 
The English manufacturer, having this loss on the marketing of his 
products, cannot take as much raw cotton from us as he did before, or 
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must take it at a less price. So the cotton planter here is adversely 
affected. Nor is he alone in this. The manufacturing population of 
the north of England are immense consumers of our food products. 
Their wages and their hours of work have been reduced, and conse- 
quently their ability to buy those food products. Here is one of the 
principal causes of the low price of wheat. Our surplus wheat is mar- 
keted at Liverpool, and the price of the surplus is the price for the whole 
crop. So not only the Southern planter, but the Northern farmer is 
hurt. Though our cotton exports in July were larger than in the same 
month last year, we may imagine that exports during the last half of the 
year will show a falling off, becanse there are so few exchange bills being 
made against future shipments. Three of the largest cotton houses 
report that they have drawn bills against cotton shipments for October, 
November, and December, to the extent of only Io per cent. of the 
amount they had drawn at this time last year. This may help us to 
understand why it is that commercial bills are so scarce in the market 
that gold is still dribbling out. 





lmprovement in Commerctal Law.—In the July number of the 
BANKER’S MAGAZINE we sought to show that a prominent object 
of the State Bankers’ Associations should be the improvement of 
our commercial law. This is clearly within their province, and 
they could accomplish much if they were so minded. The need 
of improvement is apparent to every banker in his daily business. 
The abolition of the days of grace is a familiar illustration. The bank- 
ing associations are becoming quite earnest in the matter, and, 
doubtless, in a short time this ancient custom will cease to exist. 
At the recent meeting of the American Bar Association, Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Snyder, a member of the New York commission, read an 
exceedingly interesting paper on the problem of uniform legislation 
in the United States. He said that the first thing which the com- 
missioners have sought is to secure validity in other States for 
certain transactions valid in the State in which they occur; the 
acknowledgment of deeds, the execution of wills, the descent and 
distribution of property of intestate decedents. The commissioners 
seek also to secure from the Legislatures of various States the 
enactment of laws providing for uniformity in various matters 
relating to commercial affairs, such as abolition of “days of grace,” 
substituting of scrolls for seals, and other similar matters. Most 
of the changes proposed are to be in the alternative, so that 
either the old form or the new form can be used, but it is sup- 
posed that a greater desirability of the uniform rules will lead to 
their adoption without any considerable disturbance in _ business. 
This association might well unite with the bank associations, as 
well as boards of trade and of commerce, and commercial organ- 
izations generally, to accomplish these reforms. There never was 
a more hopeful time for undertaking such work than the present. 





California Bank Deposits —The report of the Bank Commissioner, 
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dated July 1, and now just published, shows that the banking 
capital of California on July 1, divided among commercial banks, 
savings banks, private banks, National banks and agencies of for- 
eign banks, amounted to $63,565,001, that the deposits amounted 
to $198,666,411, and the loans on all classes of securities to about 
$220,000,000, in round figures. The difference between the loans 
and deposits and capital added together is represented by cash on 
hand—$19,934,920—bank premises, real estate and “other assets.” 
In actual money the banks hold, roughly, 10 per cent. of their 
liabilities. During the past year thirty-one new banks were organ- 
ized, and nine went out of business. The total number of banks 
now in existence is 268. Of these, three-fifths (156) are State 
commercial banks, one-fifth (fifty-four) are savings banks, and the 
remainder are National banks, private banks and agencies of -for- 
eign commercial banks. Over two-thirds of the banking capital 
employed in the State belongs to the commercial banks. The 
capital of the savings banks is about eight millions, or one-eighth 
of the whole; but five-eighths of the total deposits are in those 
institutions, and nearly as large a proportion of the loans. The 
San Francisco commercial banks, with a capital of $28,234,000, 
have $26,810,000 of deposits; the whole of their capital is about 
equal to their loans on personal security, and their loans on real 
estate and securities are about half as much. In the interior the 
commercial banks have loaned nearly all their deposits on per- 
sonal security and nearly all their capital on real estate. The 
condition of the banks both in city and country indicates a flour- 
ishing state of business. The character of the business done by 
our banks may be gathered from an examination of one or two 
leading institutions. The Hibernia Savings Bank has a reserve 
fund of nearly two millions ($1,986,166) to meet a drain, and has 
$4,000,000 invested in United States bonds. Its deposits amount 
to the enormous sum of $27,174,703. Of this it has loaned on real 
estate and bonds something less than $21,000,000, and it carries 


cash to the amount of about half a million. It pays 4% per - 


cent. to ordinary depositors. Thus it must employ the $21,000,000 
it loans at a rate of interest which will enable it to pay 4% per 
cent. on $27,000,000. That it does so, its net earnings last year, 
which were $1,166,615, sufficiently demonstrate. As types of the 
commercial banks we may take the Bank of California and the 
Nevada Bank of San Francisco. Both have the same capital— 
$3,000,000; the Nevada has a surplus of $300,000, the California a 
surplus of $1,000,000. The Nevada has a deposit line of $3,263,000; 
the California more than twice as much—$7,026,000. The Nevada 
has a discount line of something over $4,000,000; the California’s 
loans amount to nearly $10,000,000. The difference between the 
banks is explained by the fact that the California had the start 
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of the Nevada in the business of commercial banking. The Cali- 
fornia holds nearly two millions of money on hand, the Nevada 
nearly a million and a half. A bank which holds $2 in cash for 
every $7 that it owes is conducted with such conservatism that 
at the last it would be a matter of wonder how it managed to 
earn dividends. 





A Gold Standard for India—At the latest meeting of the 
Indian Currency Association the president delivered an address in 
which he maintained that the growth of India’s prosperity during 
the last twenty years was not greater than might be expected from 
the natural increase of population, the extension of railways, and 
the opening of the Suez Canal, and was in no way due to the 
depreciation of silver. He said that of the eighty-three European 
mercantile firms existing in Calcutta nineteen years ago, thirty-six 
had failed or had been wound up, while at least twenty others had 
appeared and disappeared in the same time. These results, he con- 
tended, were mainly caused by losses from fluctuations in exchange. 
Now or never, he added, was the time to fix a gold standard for the 
currency, and he predicted that if India, while retaining a silver 
currency of unlimited legal tender, gave it a fixed gold value, she 
would enter upon a new career of prosperity. The amount of 
gold required, he estimated, would not exceed fifteen millions ster- 
ling, and as the operation would be spread over two or three 
years, he did not anticipate that the cost or the difficulty of the 
change would be prohibitive. Commercial men, as a rule, still 
hold aloof from the association, but several merchants of high 
standing and the managers of two important banks recently joined 
the central committee. The English financial press is generally 
opposed to the scheme. 





The New Austrian Monetary System.—The adoption by the Gov- 
ernment of Austro-Hungary of a gold standard, after discussing 
the subject several years, and this on the eve of the assembling 
of the monetary conference proposed by the United States, is not 
an omen favorable to the success of measures designed to pro- 
mote an extension of silver coinage. The new Austrian monetary 
system went into effect throughout Austria and Hungary on 
August 11. It is formulated in six laws. The first substitutes a 
golden unit of value, the crown, for the previously existing silver 
unit of value, the gulden or florin. The second recites the mone- 
tary convention agreed upon_ between the two parts of the dual 
monarchy, Austria and Hungary. The third authorizes the payment 
in the new gold crowns of all debts contracted to be paid in 
golden florins. The fourth is a necessary modification of the 
statute creating the Austro-Hungarian bank. The fifth authorizes 
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the Minister of Finance to make a loan for the purpose of buy- 
ing the gold necessary for the new coinage, and the sixth finally 
authorizes the conversion into terms of the new coinage of State 
obligations, railway bonds, and so on. Austria-Hungary has a two- 
fold object in this new departure. The dual empire means to put 
itself in line with Germany and England as against the Latin 
Union and Russia, not to mention the United States, by adopting 
the single gold standard. 
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BANK COLLECTIONS.* 


[CONTINUED. ] 


In most States when a check is sent to another bank for col- 
lection it may accept the debtor’s check as conditional payment, 
and the acceptor becomes the debtor’s agent to collect the money; 
and until it is collected his payment is not complete. (Merchants’ 
Bank v. Spicer, 6 Wend. 443; Olcott v. Rathbone, 5 Wend. 490; 
Kelty v. Second Nat. Bank, 52 Barb. 328.) 

In thus receiving a substituted check or other instrument, instead 
of demanding and receiving money, is the bank responsible there- 
for, or negligent if not collecting the same? In Smzth v. Miller 
(43 N. Y. 171, 175), a draft was taken by a collecting bank for a 
check, and the Court of Appeals remarked that there was no 
impropriety for a collecting bank to take a draft for the check 
presented; the practice is as ancient as it is universal. (Russe// v. 
Hankey, 6 Term 12; Howard v. Robinson, 7 Barn. & Cres. 90; 
Indig v. National City Bank, 80 N. Y. 100, 104.) 

As a collecting bank when receiving money in payment can 
properly remit by purchasing a draft for the amount, it is justified 
in taking a draft in the beginning, and thus escape the useless 
formality of demanding money of the debtor, or of the bank on 
which his check is drawn, and paying it back to a bank for a draft. 
(Indig’s case, 80 N. Y. 100, 104.) 

But it may be inquired, does not the practice overthrow the 
rule first announced, that a bank must receive only money in 
payment? It does not; for payment is not made until the second 
check is paid, when, of course, money is received. 

When another check or draft is taken for the first, it is proper 
to deliver the original to the maker, drawer, or drawee; and no 
negligence or impropriety can be imputed to a bank in doing so 
on receiving the substitute. (Smzth v. Miller, 43 N. Y. 171, 175; 
Russell v. Hankey, 6 Term 12; Howard v. Robinson, 7 B. & C. 90; 
Byles on Bills, § 16; Story on Bills, § 419; Chitty on Bills, $ 433.) 


* Copyrighted by HOMANS PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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Sometimes the first is retained until the second is presented for 
payment, especially when the collecting agent fears that the second 
may not be paid (Second Nat. Bank v. Cummings, 18 So. Rep. 115, 
Tenn. 1891); when this is done, the collecting bank cannot decline 
to surrender the other on payment of the second. If it be a 
note, for example, which has not matured, this is no ground for 
refusing to deliver it. (Umzon Sav. Association v. Clayton, 6 Miss. 
App. 587.) 

The duties of the foreign bank or sub-agent in collecting the sub- 
stituted check or draft may now be described. As we have seen, if 
money is paid to discharge the original check, or it is drawn on the 
sub-agent, either its draft will be sent, or one purchased for that 
purpose. If a draft is purchased on a solvent institution, then its 
liability ceases; if its own is sent, then it is liable therefor. If it 
is paid, the transaction is at an end; otherwise the collecting bank 
is liable, and if adequate satisfaction is not obtained, recourse, 
perhaps, can be had of the original debtor. The cases in which 
this can be done have already been described. The second or 
substituted draft given by the debtor, of course, is not drawn on 
the sub-agent, but on another bank. Thus if the original check 
has been sent by a bank in New York to a bank in Buffalo 
which is drawn by a resident there on a bank in his city, the 
substituted check on a bank in New York would be ordinarily a 
check or draft procured by the debtor on a bank in New York. 
This, then, is sent to the collecting bank in New York which first 
received the original check for collection. When it has received 
the substituted draft, wnat are its duties; are they the same as 
in the collection of any other draft? They are not quite the same, 
for the reason that the law imposes more expedition in collecting 
such a draft than the original. By taking it the time for making 
the collection is extended, and this means a greater peril to the 
owner of the original check, and consequently the law imposes a 
more strenuous service in performing the collection of the sub- 
stituted draft. The courts have very generally declared that the 
ordinary rule for presenting checks by the holder does not prevail, 
and that presentation must be made at once. There is some reason 
for establishing a stricter rule. All the time given by law for 
collecting the money is usually spent in presenting the first check, 
and the time therefore spent in collecting the second is an exten- 
sion which would not be necessary if the money had been obtained 
and remitted in the beginning. Besides, the delay involves a loss 
of the use of the money, while the risk of obtaining payment is 
increased by delay, and therefore the law should require the col- 
lector to exercise more promptitude in demanding payment of the 
second check. In Smith v. Miller (43 N. Y. 171, 176), Mr. Justice 
‘Allen remarked: “ When a check is taken instead of money, by 
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one acting for others, . . . a delay of presentment for a day, 
or for any time beyond that within which, with proper and reason- 
able diligence, it can be presented, is at the peril of the party 
thus retaining the check and postponing presentment, as between 
him and the persons in interest whom he represents.” They must 
therefore be presented the same day they are accepted, if possible, 
unless the time for doing this has been extended by custom. (Smzth 
v. Miller, 43 N. Y. 171; Carroll v. Sweet, 128 N. Y. 23.) 

We may next inquire how far, if at all, the requirement con- 
cerning presentation of the second check has been modified by 
custom, especially in presenting them for payment through the 
Clearing House. Of course, if presentation in that manner did 
not delay their collection, no objection would be likely to arise 
from pursuing this method, but as presentation in that manner is 
usually somewhat slower than it would be if made directly, the 
question arises, is a bank justified in following such a custom if 
it exists, and would it be protected in doing so should the drawee 
fail before the collection is completed? This question has arisen 
on several occasions. In Zurner v. Bank (3 Keyes 425) the second 
check was presented the next day after it was drawn through the 
Clearing House, but before making presentation the drawee failed. 
It was decided “that this was the regular course of business for 
presenting checks drawn upon banks in New York; there was no 
laches in thus presenting it.” In like manner in Burkhalter v. 
Second Nat. Bank (42 N. Y. 538), the second check was presented 
for payment in the ordinary course of business through the Clear- 
ing House, and refused. The court declared that this transaction 
did not show the absence of any diligence. (/ohnson v. Bank of 
North America, 5 Robt. 590; Smzth v. Miller, 6 Robt. 157, 413.) 
In /ndig v. National City Bank (80 N. Y. 100) the second check 
was received after business hours on Saturday, and presented through 
the Clearing House on Monday morning, and returned to the bank 
in the usual course of business on the next day as not good. 
Mr. Justice Rapallo remarked that “sending the draft through the 
Clearing House for collection was the usual and‘ proper mode.” 

On the other hand, in Sith v. Miller (43 N. Y. 171), it was 
declared that the custom could not be presumed to exist without 
evidence, and in that case such evidence was not shown. On the 
second trial (52 N. Y. 545), before the jury, ‘evidence was intro- 
duced for the purpose of showing that it was the universal cus- 
tom in New York to deposit such checks in banks for collection 
through the Clearing House without first presenting them for cer- 
tification at the bank upon which they were drawn.” * 

* Rapallo, J., said: ‘* The whole current of evidence was to the effect that 


a large proportion of the checks deposited in bank for collection was certified 
before being deposited, and that each depositor exercised his own judgment as 
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In First Nat. Bank v. Fourth Nat. Bank (77 N. Y. 320, and 
second trial 89 N. Y. 412), it was again declared that the custom 
of presenting such checks through the Clearing House for payment 
was not proved. On the last trial, Mr. Justice Andrews remarked: 
“The evidence shows that the practice varies with the credit of 
the drawee, the condition of the money market, and other ‘cir- 
cumstances, and among different banks, and the plaintiff had no 
knowledge of such custom or practice. So, also, as to the alleged 
custom of collecting checks through the Clearing House, by which 
they are not presented to the bank on which they are drawn until 
the next day after they are received. This practice prevailed only 
among banks making exchanges through the Clearing House. It 
did not prevail among other banks, or with savings banks, or 
trust companies, or with respect to checks on private bankers. 
The evidence failed to establish a certain, uniform, or general 
custom, in respect either to accepting checks for drafts or collect- 
ing them through the Clearing House. It is unnecessary, therefore, 
to consider whether the alleged custom to receive uncertified 
checks in payment of bills, and to defer presentation until the 
next day after their receipt, if established, would regulate and 
define the rule of diligence, as between a collecting agent and his 
foreign principal.” If we understand the decisions, they do not 
deny that such a custom, clearly proved, would have the effect of 
changing the rule of law requiring immediate presentation, but 
declare that, whether such a custom exists or not in New York, 
the presentation of checks through the Clearing House has not 
been clearly proved. The question is of most practical importance 
to the banking interest of that city, and it is singular that a 
definite rule of some kind has not been long ago clearly estab- 
lished. 

When the second check is not paid, the ordinary course is to 
reclaim the first and protest it for non-payment and notify the 
to whether or not to have checks certified before depositing. That if there was 
any doubt as to the responsibility of the maker of a check, it was customary 
to have it certified; and that, when checks were deposited without being cer- 
tified, this was done on the ground that the holder had such entire confi- 
dence in the responsibility of the maker, that he was willing to take the 
risk of the check remaining good on the next day, and that the question whether 
or not the check should be presented for certification before being deposited was 
determined by the amount of confidence the holder had in the drawer of the 
check. There was some slight conflict in the evidence on this subject, but not 
sufficient, we think, to require the submission of the question to the jury, or to 
have justified them in finding the universal custom claimed by the plaintiffs to 
exist. There was positive and uncontradicted evidence of a contrary usage on 
the part of many dealers, and this showed that the custom testified to by one 
or two witnesses was not general. It is not necessary to decide whether, in case 
the custom had been proved, it would have governed the question of defendant’s 
liability.” 
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es. 
indorsers. When this is done, the owner is remitted to all his 
rights for the recovery of his original claim. (Burkhalter v. Second 
Nat. Bank, 42 N. Y. 538; Turner v. Bank, 3 Keyes 425; Smith 
v. Miller, 43 N. Y. 171, 175; Indig v. National City Bank, 80 
N. Y. 100; Fzrst Nat. Bank v. Fourth Nat. Bank, 77 N. Y. 320; 
Olcutt v. Rathbone, 5 Wend. 490; Merchants’ Bank v. Spicer, 6 
Wend. 443.) Or, action may be taken to recover on the second 
check. What course should be taken depends on the ability of 
the defaulting parties. Of course, the failure to collect the check 
is usually, though not always, caused by the failure of the parties 
to the first or second check. In pursuing them, the holder will 
consider from whom he is most likely to recover, and act accord- 
ingly. | 
A bank may send checks that are deposited with it for collec- 
tion to the drawee bank for payment (Shzpsey v. Bowery Nat. Bank, 
59 N. Y. 485, 490; Judig v. National City Bank, 80 N. Y. 100; 
People v. Merchants & Mechanics’ Bank, 78 N. Y. 269; Natzonal 
Bank of Trinidad v. National Bank of Denver, 4 Dill. 290; Corn 
Exchange Bank v. Farmers’ Nat. Bank, 118 N. Y. 443), though the 
contrary rule prevails in Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Colorado, 
(Hazlttt v. Commercial Nat. Bank, 25 W. N. Cas. 282, 1890.) In 
one of the Pennsylvania cases a check was deposited in a bank 
in Philadelphia which was sent to the drawee bank for payment 
in Mississippi. That bank sent a draft on a New York bank in 
payment. Before it could be collected the Mississippi bank failed, 
and the New York bank refused to honor the draft. The Phila- 
delphia bank was regarded as negligent in sending the draft to 
the drawee bank, and was held responsible to the depositor for the 
-amount. (Merchants’ Nat. Bank v. Goodman, 109 Pa. 422; Hazlitt 
v. Commercial Nat. Bank, 25 W. N. Cas. 282.) This rule is opposed 
to the practice of bankers everywhere. And it is a very unreason- 
able one. (/udig v. National City Bank, 80 N. Y. 103.) In Indig’s 
case a bank sent a note deposited by a customer to the drawee. 
bank, and Mr. Justice Rapallo remarked that this appeared “to 
be an ordinary method of transacting such business.” (SAzpsey v. 
Bowery Nat. Bank, 59 N. Y. 485.) And the same practice has long 
prevailed in England. (Heywood v. Pickering, 9 L. R. Q. B. 428; 
Prideaux v. Criddle, 4 Id. 461; Batley v. Bodenham, 16 C. B.N. S. 
295; Hare v. Henley, 10 Id. 65; Russell v. Hankey, 6 Term 12.) 
Nor is there any good reason why this should not be done. The 
analogy maintained by Mr. Justice Scholfield, of sending a note to 
the maker, is not correct, for a bank is not a debtor to the 
holder of a check. A bank has money belonging to the maker» 
and it has no greater interest to withhold the payment of it to 
the holder of the note than to the maker. The money is not the 
bank’s, and the only concern it has in paying it is to have 
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authority for doing so. Besides, when a note or,check is sent to 
it for collection, it is the agent of the sender to-~collect the 
amount due, and therefore it is as much interested in serving the 
holder or payee as the maker or payor. 

In German Nat. Bank vy. Burns (12 Colo. 539) it was decided that 
a collecting bank ought not to send a certificate of deposit to 
the bank giving the same for payment, but should present it 
through a suitable agent. This may be the law in Colorado, but 
certainly is not the practice of most of the States in the Union. 
Such a rule would not only be a great inconvenience to the banks, 
but add greatly to the expense of making collections. It is true, 
as we have seen, that the same rule has been established in IIli- 
nois and Pennsylvania, but the banks in both of these States have 
disregarded the legal requirement, and doubtless will continue to 
do so. They will run the risk of loss rather than incur the 
additional expense of trying to observe it. Besides, in sending to 
another bank there would be no more safety than in sending 
directly to the drawee bank. In short, there is not a single good 
reason in favor of the rule. 

When a check is received by a foreign collecting bank which 
is drawn thereon, what acts constitute payment of the same? 

First. When the check is charged to the maker’s account, and the 
amount is remitted or credited to the sending bank the original check 
is regarded as paid, and the drawee bank becomes responsible there- 
for. (Commercial Nat. Bank v. Miller, 76 Ala. 168; Corn Exchange 
Bank v. Farmers’ Nat. Bank, 118 N. Y. 443; Whiting v. City 
Bank, 89 N. Y. 363; Oddie v. Nat. Bank, 45 N. Y. 735; American 
Exchange Nat. Bank vy. Gregg, 28 N. E. Rep. 839; Sz. Louts & 
San Francisco R. Co. v. Johnston, 133 U.S. 566.) In Whiting v. 
City Bank (89 N. Y. 363), a note was sent to the drawee bank 
which fell due on Sunday, July 4th. On Saturday, the defendant 
marked the note as paid, and sent a draft for the proceeds to 
the remitter. The maker at that time had a small balance to his 
credit, but not enough to pay the note. On July 6th, the bank 
having learned that the maker had failed, stopped payment of the 
draft, and requested the remitter to return it, claiming that it had 
been sent by mistake. The court declared that the mistake was 
not proved. “There is no legal presumption,” said Mr. Justice 
Rapallo, “that payments made by a bank are made by mistake, 
even when the account of the party for whom they are made is 
not good.” It is contended that even if the payment was volun- 
tary and intentional, and credit was given to the maker of the 
note, the owner could not recover in that action, but: must sue 
for the proceeds. The court declared that this position was not 
tenable. If the facts disclosed a good cause of action the owner 
could recover, evén though assigning in his complaint an insufficient 
ground for recovery. 
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In Briggs v. Central Nat. Bank, a New York bank received from 
Briggs, for collection, a’'check drawn on a bank in New Jersey, 
and sent it by mail to the drawee, which for a long period had 
been its collecting agent in that State. The drawee on receiving 
the check charged it to the drawer, and credited the New York 
bank with the amount. The next day the New Jersey bank failed, 
and Briggs then brought an action against the New York bank to 
recover the amount. The court decided that the drawee had a 
right, under an agreement existing between the two institutions, 
to discharge the drawer and substitute itself as debtor, which it 
did, and that the New York bank “must be regarded as having 
accepted the responsibility of the drawee upon its credit in the 
collection account as payment of the check,” and was consequently 
liable for the amount. 

In another case (McIntosh v. Tyler, 54 Hun. 99), a check was 
deposited in a bank for collection and sent by it, by mail, to the 
bank on which it was drawn. Having been received, it was charged 
to the account of the drawer, stamped “paid,” and canceled by 
putting it on a spindle. A draft on a New York bank in payment 
was filled out by the bookkeeper, but was not signed, and sub- 
sequently destroyed. The payee bank stopped payment on that 
day. It was held that the check was not paid by the bank, and 
consequently the drawer was not discharged. In this case, Mr. 
Justice Follett remarked that, construed by the custom of bankers, 
the transaction between the sending bank and the collecting bankers 
“amounted to a direction by the former to the latter to this effect: 
‘For the enclosed check mail your draft on New York, or return 
the check.’” The drawee failed to send the draft, or to pay the 
check in any other way, and before doing so it was authorized 
to mark the check paid, or to charge it to the drawer’s account. 
The fact that the check was delivered to the drawee, and by it 
charged to the drawer’s account and marked paid, did not dis- 
charge the drawer. (Zurner v. Bank of Fox Lake, 4 Abb. Ct. App. 
Dec. 434; S. C., 3 Keyes 425, and 2 Trans. App. 344; Burkhalter 
v. Second Nat. Bank, 42 N. Y. 538; Kelty v. Second Nat. Bank, 
52 Barb. 328.) 

Second. When the check is thus sent, collected, and credited, and 
in doing so the drawer’s account is overdrawn, the check is never- 
theless paid, and the bank is responsible. (Whitzng v. City Bank, 
89 N. Y. 363.) 

Third. When the check sent for collection is drawn on the col- 
lecting bank and charged to the customer’s account, and the send- 
ing bank is credited with the amount, the original debt is dis- 
charged, xotwithstanding the fatlure of the bank. This principle has 
been recently applied in Welge v. Batty (11 Ill. App. 461). A 
vendor drew at sight for the amount of his bill on the vendee, 
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and the draft was indorsed for collection to the vendee’s bankers 
who received the same. By direction of the vendee the amount 
was charged to his account, who had sufficient funds in the bank 
for that purpose. The banker then drew his check for the amount 
payable to the vendor, which was transmitted to him. It was 
declared that the original debt was discharged, notwithstanding the 
failure of the banker, which rendered his check of no value. Judge 
Higbee, in applying the law to this case, said: “The draft had 
been assigned to the bank for collection, and it had the undoubted 
right to demand and receive payment. . . . The law did not 
require the useless act of first counting the money out of the bank 
to appellants and then paying it back to them. The draft was in 
the possession of the officers of the bank, who, as assignees, had 
a legal right to receive the money which was also in their cus- 
tody; and when by direction of [the vendee] it was appropriated 
to that purpose and charged up to his account, the control of the 
bank over the money was complete, and all right of [the vendee] 
to it ceased, and from that instant the indebtedness of [the vendee] 
was extinguished. The fact that the bank failed two days after- 
ward, and that the draft drawn by it to the Waverly bank on 
account of the collection was dishonored, cannot render [the vendee] 
liable.” ! 

Fourth. When the check is thus sent, collected, and credited, 
and the drawer’s account ts overdrawn, and the collecting bank fazls, 
the check is not paid, and the holder can pursue the drawer. 
(Kinney v. Payne, 8 So. Rep. 747.) 

A distinction must be made between the acceptance by a creditor 
from his debtor of a new security or obligation for an old debt, 
and the acceptance by a bank of a check drawn on itself in pay- 
ment of a note or other instrument. The former is a mere sub- 
stitution of one executory agreement or obligation for another, and 
in such a case the precedent debt is not extinguished unless there 
is an express agreement to accept the new obligation as a satis- 
faction of the old. “But when a bank,” says Mr. Justice Selden, 
“receives upon a debt a check drawn upon itself by one of its 
customers, and charges it in account, it thereby admits that it has 
funds of the drawer sufficient to meet the check, and the accept- 
ance is fer se an appropriation of these funds to the payment of 
the check.” (Pratt v. Foote, 9 N. Y. 463, 466.) 

The mail is chiefly used for the transmission of checks, but it 
has also been held that it can be used for presenting them for 
payment. In Indig’s case (80 N. Y. 100) a note was presented by 
a Brooklyn bank to a bank in Lowville, at which it was payable 
in the same manner. Indig contended that the Brooklyn bank 
constituted the Lowville bank its agent to receive payment of the 
note, and was therefore liable for the amount which was paid by 
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charging the same to the account of the maker, who was also a 
depositor. So he sued the Brooklyn bank, the other having failed, 
for the amount of the note. The court, however, did not think 
that an agency had been created. 

The judges were quite equally divided, and those who dissented, 
though delivering no opinion, certainly were well grounded in their 
position. In the first place, when a note or check is presented 
for payment, all that the paying bank does is merely to pay, but 
when a note or check is presented through the mail for payment, 
the payee must do much more than this—the money must be 
sent. Even if the note is paid by the maker and no protest is 
required, and no notices need be given, the money must be sent, 
and the mail is quite incompetent to do this. Narrow the func- 
tions of the payee bank to the utmost, and a clear difference 
remains in the nature of the service which it must perform in 
completing the payment to the sender, and the service performed 
by a bank which demands payment over the counter in the usual 
manner. In short, while a check or note may be sent through 
the mail to the payee bank for payment, it is a straining of 
language to say that presentment and demand is made by this 
agency. The mail is a transmitter and nothing more. Is it not 
wholly outside the functions of the mail to render such a service, 
and can it, in fact, do such a thing? Of course, a check, draft, 
or other instrument can be transmitted in this way, but whenever 
this is done the payee bank performs a larger service than that 
of mere payment. It certainly performs the usual service of an 
agent in getting the money and in sending it; and we perceive 
no reason, therefore, why it should not be regarded as the agent 
of the sender to do these things. We are impressed that this is 
one of those cases in which the court shrank from applying their 
severe rule of the liability of a bank for the misconduct of another, 
and evaded its application by declaring that the Lowville bank was 
not a sub-agent, but that the note was simply presented to it 
through the mail for payment. | 

Again, if the principle in this case be correct, when is a bank 
to be regarded as a collecting agent that receives a check or draft 
drawn on itself, or a note payable there, which is received through 
the mail? A bank may thus act, as was clearly decided in the 
Briggs case, which has already been described. The maintenance 
of the rule will cause no small difficulty. When arrangements 
exist between two banks for making collections, these may be 
decisive of their relations and liabilities, but cases are constantly 
happening where no fixed arrangements exist; and what then is 
the duty of a bank when a check or note payable at its counter 
is not paid? Shall it protest the same? If it is presented through 
the mail simply for payment, the bank surely has no duty of this 
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nature to perform. If a check is presented for paymient by another 
bank, surely the bank at which it is payable would never do any- 
thing with such a note if it was not paid; while the mail can 
neither demand payment and give notices, and is without authority 
to return the same. 

When a check is deposited with a bank by a customer, drawn 
on another customer, the law regards the institution as an agent 
to collect the same. (Bank v. Kenan, 76 N. C. 340, 345.) This 
principle has been declared on several occasions. In one. case 
K. deposited in a bank a check drawn by M. & Co. on the same 
bank. The check was received for collection, and was thus regarded 
by the depositor and the bank. The court declared that it was 
the agent of the depositor to collect it, and was held liable for 
not performing its duty. “The undertaking of the bank was to 
collect a check on itself. Of necessity it must be assumed that 
it was presented for payment. If it was then accepted by the bank, 
the amount of the check became a cash deposit to the credit of 
the depositor paid out of the funds of the maker, or charged 
to his account with the bank.” If it was not accepted it was the 
duty of the agent to give notice to the holder and return the 
check. The bank did neither, and was therefore liable. “The bank 
was here both drawee and collecting agent,” it knew the condition 
of the drawer’s account, yet kept the payee in ignorance of the 
non-payment of the check until after the failure of the drawer 
became known, four days after it was payable. The court declared 
“upon the plainest principles of justice these peculiar circumstances 
of willful neglect of a known duty constitute a case of constructive 
acceptance of the check, and fix the bank for the fuil amount of 
it.” (Bank v. Kenan, 76 N. C. 340, 345.) 

What acts constitute the payment of such a check may next be 
considered. We have just shown how the dealings of a bank with 
checks received from other banks drawn on itself are regarded. 
Do any different principles apply to checks deposited by customers? 
The American Exchange Nat. Bank v. Gregg (28 N. E. Rep. 339) is 
one of the most recent and instructive cases on the subject. A 
check for a very large amount had been presented by a customer 
of the bank drawn on another customer. It was credited to the 
holder’s account, but was not charged to the account of the other. 
The check was regarded as paid, nor could the bank afterward 
deduct the amount from the owner’s account. The fact that the 
bank had not charged the check against the account of the drawer 
did not affect the validity of the payment. “ This,” said Mr. Justice 
Craig, “was a matter of bookkeeping, and the rights of the par- 
ties are not to be determined merely from the manner in which 
books are kept. When the check in question was presented, the 
question was whether Kershaw & Co. at the time had funds in 
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the bank sufficient to pay. If they had, the bank was bound to 
pay the check; otherwise not. In determining this question, the 
bank had the right to take into consideration a check drawn by 
Kershaw & Co., which had in good faith been previously paid, 
although such check remained on a spindle in the bank, and had 
not been entered up by the bookkeeper. In other words, when a 
check is presented to a bank for payment, the bank will take into 
consideration all the funds which it has received from the drawer 
subject to check to that time, and the total amount of all sums 
up to that time which it has paid out on his account. A balance 
thus ascertained will determine the obligation of the bank to pay 
or its right to refuse payment, regardless of the fact whether the 
amounts deposited or the checks paid may have reached the bank 


ledger or not.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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HON. JOHN JAY KNOX. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS.* 
Mr. President, Gentlemen of the American Bankers’ Association— 


It is not my purpose to speak at length regarding the public 
services of the late. John Jay Knox. Much has been already said 
and written, and well said and written in regard to his career, so 
closely interwoven with the financial history of this great country 
for over one-quarter of a century. 

It is my purpose to say a few words more particularly in regard 
to his characteristics as a man, and as president of the bank 
which I have the honor to represent in this convention. 

His character was formed in youth on a solid and substantial 
foundation, and was not changed by the stirring events of his 
maturity. 

As a student in academies, and later in Hamilton College, he 
was thorough and exact. He was not contented with a mere 
superficial knowledge of any subject worthy of investigation. Hav- 
ing once entered the path of study, he pursued it to the end and 
mastered the subject completely. His habits were scholarly, and 
he was in sympathy with advanced thought in the field of educa- 
tion. He was a close analytical reasoner, taking nothing for 
granted, but proving all things. He was logical in all his proc- 
esses of pure thinking, and when he finally reached a conclusion 
he stood there firm and unyielding as a rock imbedded in truth. 

* By request of the executive committee of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, the above address was delivered by Mr. E. H. Pullen, vice-president of 
the National Bank of the Republic, of New York, at the recent convention of 
the association. 
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And yet, he was not obstinate or offensive in the: advocacy of his 
opinions that were the offspring of his profound thought and 
exhaustive research. He was aggressive, but always observed the 
amenities and courtesies governing discussions between gentlemen. 

He never condescended to sarcasm, satire or personality. He 
invariably gave his best attention to the consideration of the opin- 
ions that differed from those he entertained, and never allowed 


such differences to disturb friendly relations. 


He courted the fullest investigation of any opinion he promul- 
gated, and, far from fearing criticism, he invited it. 

He was judicial in the constitution of his mind, keenly and 
almost spontaneously discriminating between the true and the false, 
a man of sound judgment, who was never for a moment attracted 
by the various financial heresies that presented themselves to pub- 
lic attention. While to many they seemed to present a solution 
of the various problems of the day, he never wavered in his alle- 
giance to the sound principles of finance. 

Looking back over the years, and comparing his earlier utter- 
ances with those of much later date, we are impressed with two 
striking facts: First, that he was consistent all throuzgh his active 
career, and stood at the close, as he did at the beginning, on the 
firm foundation of demonstrated truth in finance and _ political 
economy; and second, that he was unconsciously prophetic in his 
deliverances and premonitions. He was endowed with wonderful 
foresight, and yet his prescience was the natural result of his 
intuition. 

He was an original thinker. He never plodded along paths and 
traversed fields that had already been repeatedly gone over, but 
he sought new paths, and fields hitherto unexplored, that he might 
bring to light hidden truths, undiscovered solutions, and remedies. 

His annual reports as Comptroller of the Currency were always 
fresh and original, alive with thought, and suggestive. They are 
and will continue to be a valuable portion of our historical 
records, and will be used as text-books by the financial. institu- 
tions of this country. 

He adorned that office which he filled for so many years. The 
man was far greater and larger than the office; he honored and 
dignified it. He never used the office as a stepping-stone to other 
positions, and it was only when in the face of radical political 
changes that he was induced by the pressure of friendly influence 
to abandon the office that he had magnified by his incumbency to 
accept other and more remunerative employment for his talents 
and energies. He did not regard his office as political in its nature, 
but far above and beyond that, he regarded it as a sacred and 
delicate trust, involving the safety of millions of money, the welfare 
of hundreds of thousands of his fellow citizens of all classes and 
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conditions, and the honor and integrity of financial custodians all 
over this broad land. | 

He was in his official life anxious to save rather than to destroy, 
in favor of reconstruction rather than destruction. If any bank 
under his jurisdiction became embarrassed or insolvent, his first 
effort was to save it, if possible, either by scaling its capital down 
or by making an impairment good. 

This same principle was observed in his service as bank presi- 
dent. He would extend every legitimate assistance to anyone in 
distress who deserved it, and who were worth saving. 

He was a man of broad and tender sympathies. He would 
always lift a man up rather than contribute, even by the weight 
of a hair, to his downfall. 

He walked among his fellow-men with an outstretched arm and 
open hand, ever ready to succor the distressed, strengthen the 
weak, uplift and rehabilitate the fallen, not only with words of 
cheer and encouragement, but by deeds of unobtrusive, unheralded 
beneficence. 

He was a loyal man—he was loyal to the friendships formed in 
early life, that were inexpressibly sweet to him in the rapidly pass- 
ing years. Over and over again he proved his devotion to the 
associations of his early manhood by kindly acts and generous 
efforts. 

He was not quick, but indeed slow to extend his confidence and 
friendship. He took ample time to form his estimate of character, 
but when he once gave a man his confidence, esteem and friend- 
ship, it was nigh impossible to shake that confidence or alienate 
his friendly regard. 

But alas! his loyalty and confidence did not escape severe tests. 
If one. in whom he had placed confidence, and cherished as a 
friend, proved false, he suffered the keenest pain, and yet he was. 
forgiving in spirit, and never retaliated. 

He was loyal to himself, loyal to his neighbor, loyal to his coun- 
try, and loyal to his God. | 

He was an honest man, not only honest in its technical mean- 
ing as to dollars and cents, but he was honest in a more com- 
prehensive sense. 

He was honest in his dealings with men into which dealings 
money did not enter. He never said one thing and meant another. 
He would never lead one to believe his statements, and yet by an 
ingenious and disingenuous ambiguity of words leave a loophole 
for double meaning. 

He never attempted in his semi-confidential conversations with 
his competitors to get information from a man that he would use 
to his own advantage and the disadvantage of the other. It was 
impossible for him to deceive or to stoop to any act of indirec- 
tion or duplicity. 
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While he made every possible effort to secure the accounts of 
new banks in process of organization, he never attempted to take 
business away from his neighbors. 

He caused the bank to be well advertised and its several state- 
ments to be sent regularly to alJl the banks of the country, but 
never condescended to a systematic, persistent and continuous solici- 
tation of business that was already confided to, and cared for by 
another bank. He had a loftier conception of the dignity of the 
office he filled. 

He drew a large business to the bank of which he was the 
president; it came to him in a large measure unsolicited. The 
character of the man drew the patronage, without any effort on 
his part. 

He was honest in that he made no promises nor held out any 
inducements to correspondents that he did not feel well assured 
he could make good under ordinary circumstances, and that he did 
not expect to fulfill. 

He intended to put out pledges that he could and would 
redeem—pledges that were worth all they called for, worth intrin- 
sically one hundred cents on the dollar. Such was his idea of a 
promise. 

On assuming the presidency of the National Bank of the Repub- 
lic, of New York, he found that it, in common with some other 
banks in that city, was in the habit of certifying or accepting 
brokers’ checks in excess of their balances. 

He had always, as Comptroller, reprehended this practice, and con- 
sistently declined to continue it in the institution of which he 
became the head, preferring to relinquish remunerative balances 
aggregating $600,000 rather than do so. 

His wisdom in this action was justified by an increased public 
confidence, an augmented deposit line, and a large appreciation in 
the stock. " 

As president he was a strict disciplinarian, expecting every man 
to do his duty, but he was not exacting or overbearing. He did 
not believe in cheap labor; on the contrary, his policy was to lib- 
erally remunerate good service. Neither did he believe in over- 
loading a man with labor. He deemed it for the best interests of 
the bank that each man should be allotted an amount of work 
that he could do. well and comfortably. 

He regarded his subordinates from the highest to the lowest as 
important; vital parts of the machinery of the bank. 

He respected each one, however humble his position, and 
regarded the working force as his associates and friends, and gave 
to them his entire confidence, and in this way stimulated them to 
an honest and thorough performance of duty. 

He believed in caring for those who had devoted their lives to 
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faithful service, and yet he was specially desirous to help the 
young beginners, and strove to so supervise, instruct and encourage 
boys in his employ that in time they would be able to creditably 
fill higher positions—grow under his fostering care into good men 
and competent bank officers. 

To-day twenty-five of the bovs of 1884 are filling the more 
responsible positions in the institution he served so well. 

He was a progressive man, always ready to avail himself of 
improved methods in the details of banking. He never failed to 
adopt such methods as were approved by his judgment. 

During his administration as president of the bank he adopted 
the copyrighted system of bank accounts of which Edward White, 
treasurer of the New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad, is the 
author. 

This system was almost revolutionary in its changes from the 
old cumbersome, circumlocutionary methods, but experience has 
justified its adoption. 

This remarkable man, this great financier, who had made finance 
his life-long study, who was familiar with the laws of the United 
States and each State on the subject, who had originated and 
framed acts that were passed, and for which he claimed no rec- 
ognition, who was universally acknowledged as an authority on all 
financial questions—this man, with a mental storehouse full of 
knowledge, did not think that he had completed his education. 
Over and over again he said to the speaker that he could learn 
something every day, and that even with long, ripe experience, no 
man was too old to learn. 

John Jay Knox was well known to the bankers of this land 
throughout its length and breadth; his name was a_ household 
word in all banks. He was for many years a prominent figure in 
these conventions—a large proportion of your number enjoyed his 
acquaintance, and many of you were his personal and intimate 
friends for years, and are much better qualified than I to address 
this convention in regard to his high character as a man, his: 
transcendent genius as a _ practical financier, and his loyalty to 
every obligation of manhood and honor. Nevertheless, I have 
gladly availed myself of the opportunity so courteously extended 
to me, as the representative of the directors, officers and employes 
of the National Bank of the Republic, of New York, to pay this 
tribute of respect and kindly regard to our late friend, with whom 
for eight years we were associated, and whose efforts to build up 
the institution, to which he devoted the last and best years of 
his life, we seconded to the best of our ability—efforts that were 
crowned with abundant success. 

He was taken from us so suddenly that we have not yet fully 
realized our great loss. We miss his genial companionship, his 
words of counsel and encouragement, and his guiding hand. 
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He sleeps quietly in Oak Hill, near the capitol, almost in the 
shadow of the department where he performed His freat and his- 
torical work. 

Why are earthly ties so often broken ? 
Why are sad farewells so often spoken ? 
‘** Let not your heart be troubled,’’ God knows best. 
He giveth His beloved promised rest ; 
God knows best! 
God knows best ! 
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FORGERY—EFFECT OF INDORSEMENT “FOR COL- 
LECTION.” 


APPELLATE COURT OF INDIANA. 
First National Bank v. Indiana National Bank. 


A forged order for the payment of money drawn on plaintiff bank was indorsed 
in blank by the forger, and was discounted by defendant bank, and by it indorsed 
to its correspondent ‘‘ For collection.’’ Defendant’s correspondent presented the 
order to plaintiff, by whom it was paid, and the money was remitted to defendant. 
Held, that defendant, by indorsing the forged instrument, gave to it the appear- 
ance of a genuine transaction, and plaintiff was entitled to recover the amount so 
paid. 

NEw, J.—This action was commenced in the Tippecanoe Circuit 
Court, and the venue was changed to the Carroll Circuit Court. The 
appellant was the plaintiff below. The action is to recover money 
alleged to have been paid by the appellant to the appellee on a forged 
instrument of writing. The complaint contains two paragraphs. The 
first is as follows, the caption omitted: “ The plaintiff complains of the 
defendant, and says that on the 4th of January, 1884, the defendant 
obtained from the plaintiff the sum of three hundred and forty-nine dol- 
lars and ninety-two cents by means of the following forged, fictitious, 
and counterfeit writing, to wit: 

“*% 25 92 Office of Township Trustee, 





324 00 Franklin School Township, 
- Montgomery County, Sep- 
92 tember Ist, 1882. 


$349 

“« This certifies that there is due from this Township to A. S. Gris- 
wold or order, three hundred and twenty-four dollars, payable out of 
‘the special school fund, January Ist, 1884, with interest at 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable at First National Bank, Crawfordsville, Ind. CHas. 
J OHNSTON, Trustee Franklin School Township.’ 
—Which said fictitious and forged writing said defendant indorsed and 
presented to the plaintiff at its banking house in Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
_and received payment thereof in said sum above named from the plaint- 
iff. The plaintiff further avers that said Charles Johnston was, Septem- 
ber 1, 1882, trustee of Franklin School Township, in Montgomery County, 
Indiana, and was on January 4, 1884, a customer of the plaintiff, and 
had his funds and moneys deposited with the plaintiff,and had in the 
plaintiff's bank more than money enough to pay the aforesaid writing. 
Said defendant presented and caused to be presented to the plaintiff, 
at its banking house aforesaid, said writing, with the following indorse- 
ments on the back thereof, to wit: ‘A. S. Griswold : Pay to the order of 
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B. Wasson, C., for collection for acct. of the Indiana National Bank, La 
Fayette, Ind., J. C. BROCKENBROUGH, Cashier’; and upon the faith of 
said indorsement of the defendant and agreement with said Johnston 
that said Johnston instructed plaintiff to pay off any note or order or 
warrant given by him as trustee, and that whenever he was in the city 
he would pay to plaintiff the money so advanced, the plaintiff, suppos- 
ing the said writing and indorsement to be genuine, paid and took up 
said writing or note for the accommodation of said Charles Johnston as 
trustee, and paid said sum of money, to wit, $349.92, to the Citizens’ 
National Bank of Crawfordsville, Indiana, who held said writing or 
note for collection by virtue of said indorsement to said B. Wasson, 
who was, at the time of said indorsement, to wit, prior to January 4, 
1884, and now is, the cashier of said Citizens’ National Bank, and said 
Citizens’ National Bank, as the collecting agent of the defendant, 
received said money so paid by the plaintiff, and paid the same to the 
defendant, in whose possession it now is, said defendant claiming the 
same as its Own money and property. That the plaintiff did not 
know said instrument was a forgery at the time it was paid, and as 
soon as it learned the fact it notified the defendant. The plaintiff 
further alleges that previous to the bringing of this action, to wit, on 
January 31, 1884, it, the plaintiff, demanded said money, to wit, $349.92, 
of said defendant, at the same time and place presenting the writing 
or notes as aforesaid set out at its banking house in La Fayette, Indiana, 
during banking hours, together with an affidavit of said Charles Johns- 
ton, such trustee, that said writing or note was and is a forgery, and 
was never executed by him; but the defendant refused to pay back 
said sum, or any other amount, or any part thereof. At the time of 
making said demand said plaintiff tendered back to the defendant said 
forged writing or note, then and there making it acquainted and 
informing it of the aforesaid facts. At the time said note.was presented 
to the plaintiff for payment, it, the plaintiff, supposed said writing or 
note was a valid obligation, duly signed and executed by the said 
Charles Johnston, and, relying upon that supposition, and further rely- 
ing upon the defendant's indorsement on said writing or note, then 
giving it currency and credit as a valid and subsisting obligation, it, 
the plaintiff, paid said sum of money to the defendant, or to its col- 
lecting agent, as aforesaid stated. Said writing or note is in fact coun- 
terfeit, false, forged, and spurious, and of no value whatever, and said 
Charles Johnston refuses to accept the same, or to extend to the plaint- 
iff any money or credit by reason of said payment. Wherefore, on 
account of the aforesaid reason and facts, the plaintiff says said defend- 
ant is indebted to the plaintiff in the sum of $349.92 for money had and 
received by the defendant for the use and benefit of the plaintiff, which 
sum is due and unpaid,” etc. 

The second paragraph is in form the common count for money had 
and received. The answer to the complaint is in two paragraphs, the 
first being a general denial. The second paragraph is as follows: “ And 
for a further answer to the first paragraph of said complaint the defend- 
ant says that on the day of June, 1883, the said A. S. Griswold, 
he being the same person who is mentioned in said complaint as the 
payee of said alleged certificate of indebtedness, was a person of good 
standing for integrity at the city of La Fayette, in the State of Indiana, 
and had been doing business thereat, and at the time aforesaid was 
introduced to the defendant as such by a gentleman of social and busi- 
ness standing and respect in said community, and in whom the defend- 
ant had full confidence. That at and before said time this defendant 
was a National banking association at said city of La Fayette, pursuant 
18 
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to the act of Congress for the organization of National banks, and was 
engaged in the discounting of notes, bills,and other evidences of indebt- 
edness, and also in a general banking business. That at thetime afore- 
said, and after the introduction aforesaid, the said Griswold offered to 
this defendant the certificate of indebtedness described in the com- 
plaint for discount, and asked the defendant to discount the same for 
value ; that this defendant, believing said certificate to be genuine, and 
in all respects good and valid, and having theretofore purchased similar 
certificates, and having always found them to be valid, did purchase 
from said Griswold said certificate described in the complaint, and did 
pay him therefor the sum of three hundred and twenty-four dollars, and 
thereupon said Griswold did indorse said certificate to this defendant 
by writing his name across the back thereof, and did deliver the same 
to this defendant. That at said time said Charles Johnston, the appar- 
ent maker of said certificate, resided in the adjoining county of Mont- 
gomery, and his handwriting was unknown to this defendant. That at 
the maturity of said certificate the defendant, still believing that said 
certificate was genuine and valid, sent the same for collection to its 
correspondent and agent, the Citizens’ National Bank of Crawfordsville, 
located in said county of Montgomery, and indorsed the same for col- 
lection. That on the day of the maturity of said certificate of indebt- 
edness, to wit, on the 4th day of January, 1884, the said Citizens’ National 
Bank, supposing the same to be genuine, presented said certificate at 
the banking house of said plaintiff, being the same place at which it was 
made payable, and said plaintiff thereupon paid the same to said Citi- 
zens’ Bank, and it afterwards paid the same to this defendant. That 
afterwards, on the 31st day of January, 1884, and not before, said plaint- 
iff notified this defendant that said certificate was a forgery, and that 
never before had this defendant any knowledge, information, or suspi- 
cion that said certificate was not genuine or invalid for any cause.” 

To this paragraph of the answer a reply was filed of two paragraphs, 
the first of which was a general denial. The second paragraph, in its 
leading averments, is not unlike the first paragraph of the complaint. 
We do not find it necessary to set it out. The cause was tried by the 
court, and at the request of the appellant a special finding of facts was 
made, with statement of conclusions of law, the latter being in favor of 
the appellee and excepted to by the appellant. Judgment was rendered 
in the appellee’s favor for costs. The appellant assigns error upon the 
overruling of the demurrer to the second paragraph of the answer and 
upon the conclusions of law. The rule as generally stated in the decided 
cases is that a bank, in accepting and paying a check or paper presented 
to it, is held to know the signature of the drawer, and is not at liberty 
afterwards, in a controversy between it and an innocent holder, to dis- 
pute the drawer’s signature. And therefore, if the signature of the 
drawer is, on a subsequent day, discovered to be a forgery, the bank 
cannot compel the holder to whom the payment was made to restore 
the money, unless the holder be in some way implicated in fault. This 
rule is founded upon the supposed negligence of the bank in failing by 
an examination of the signature, when the paper is presented, to detect 
the forgery, and refuse payment. The bank is presumed to know the 
handwriting of the drawer, and therefore, as between them, the bank 
must, because of its imputed négligence, bear the loss if the holder was 
innocent of contribution to the mistake. (Price v. Neal, 3 Burrows, 
1,354: Bank A United States v. Bank of Georgia, 10 Wheat. 333; Smzth 
v. Mercer, 6 Taunt. 76; Bank of Gloucester v. Salem Bank, 17 Mass. 33; 
Bank of Commerce v. Union Bank, 3 N. Y. 230; Goddard v. Bank, 4 N. 
Y. 147; National Park Bank v. Ninth Nat. Bank, 46 N.Y. 77; National 
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Bank of Commerce v. National Merchants’ Banking Ass'n, 55 N.Y. 211; 
White v. Bank, 64. N. Y. 316; Redington v. Woods, 45 Cal. 406; Bern- 
hetmer Vv. Marshall, 2 Minn. 78 (Gil. 61); Ellés v. Insurance Co., 4 Ohio 
St. 628; /Johnston v. Bank, 27 W.Va. 343; Rouvant v. Bank, 63 Tex. 
610; Bank v. Ricker, 71 Ill. 439; Levy v. Bank, 4 Dall. 234.) While the 
rule will generally be found thus stated, it is very manifest that the 
courts have shown a steadily increasing disinclination to extend by anal- 
ogy the doctrine laid down in Price v. Neal, supra, and the cases fol- 
lowing it, to other cases resting upon facts substantially different. 
Indeed, the rule as we have given it, and as it is generally found to be 
stated, has been rigorously assailed by standard authors as a rule too 
favorable to the holder, not the most fair, nor best calculated to effect- 
uate justice between the drawee and the drawer. (2 Daniel Neg. Inst. 
(4th Ed.) §§ 1,361, 1,362; Chit. Bills (13th Amer. Ed.) §$ 431, 485; 2 
Morse, Banks (3d Ed.), §$ 464-466.) In the case at bar the forged 
instrument, as appears by the answer, was put in circulation in the first 
instance by Griswold, the forger, he indorsing it to the appellee. For 
the purpose of obtaining the money on it, the appellee, after indorsing 
it, caused it at maturity to be presented to the appellant, and received 
the money cn it. The responsibility of a bank under the rule we have 
stated is based upon presumption alone, and is decisive only when the 
party receiving the money has in no way contributed to or promoted 
the mistake or fraud. In the case of Watzonal Bank of North America 
v. Bangs, 106 Mass. 441, it is said: “In the absence of actual fault or 
negligence on the part of the drawee, his constructive fault in not 


knowing the signature of the drawer and detecting the forgery will not. 


preclude his recovery from one who has received the money with 


knowledge of the forgery, or who took the check under circumstances. 


of suspicion, without precaution, or whose conduct has been such as to 
mislead the drawee, or to induce him to pay the check without the 
usual scrutiny or other precautions against mistake or fraud. These 
exceptions are implied by the very terms in which the general rule is 
ordinarily stated. The case of E//zs v. Insurance Co., 4 Ohio St. 628, 
is an express decision to that effect, and contains an able and thorough 
discussion of the subject. We areaware of no case in which the prin- 
ciple that the drawee is bound to know the signature of the drawer 
of a bill or check which he undertakes to pay has been held to be 
decisive in favor of a payee of a forged bill or check to which he has 
himself given credit by his indorsement.” (See, also, WceK/eroy v. Bank, 
14 La. Ann. 458; Canal Bank v. Bank of Albany, 1 Hill’287; Rouvant 
v. Bank, supra.) The appellee’s indorsement upon the instrument, 
whatever may have been the purpose of that indorsement, would tend 
to divert the appellant from inquiry and scrutiny, for it gave to the 
paper the appearance of a genuine transaction. The names of Griswold 
and the appellant on the back of the paper would apparently be incon- 
sistent with any suspicion of aforgery of Johnston’s name. The appel- 
lee was a bank doing business in an adjoining county. Its indorse- 
ment, following that of Griswold, would hardly fail to inspire ready 
confidence in the genuineness of the paper, as vouching for it. 

It is not shown by the answer that to allow a recovery by the appel- 
lant will place the appellee in a worse position than if payment had 
been refused. In E7/zs v. Insurance Co, supra, it is said: “ To entitle 
the holder to retain money obtained by mistake upon a forged instru- 
ment, he must occupy the vantage ground by putting the drawee alone 
in the wrong, and he must be able truthfully to assert that he put the 
whole responsibility upon the drawee, and relied upon him to decide, 
and that the mistake arising from his negligence cannot now be cor- 
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rected without placing the holder in a worse position than tuough 
payment had been refused.” The view that the drawee should be 
allowed to recover the money if the position of the holder has remained 
unchanged is advocated by Daniel and Morse in the references we have 
already given. (See, also, Merchants’ Bank v. National Bank, 139 Mass. 
513, 2 N. E. Rep. 89.) But, however this may be, we cannot say that 
the appellee’s indorsement of the forged instrument did not in some 
degree induce the payment of the money. We do not think the allega- 
tion in the answer that the paper was indorsed by the appellee “ For 
collection’ can materially affect the question of laches. In the case of 
National Bank of North America, supra, the indorsement was for col- 
lection. (See, also, Star Fire Jus. Co.v. New Hampshire Nat. Bank, 60 
N. H. 442.) It is averred in the answer that the payment was made by 
the appellant to the appellee on the 4th of January, 1884, and that the 
latter was not informed, nor did it have knowledge, of the forgery 
until the 24th day of said month. Notice and demand for restitution 
should be within a reasonable time. What is a reasonable time depends 
upon the circumstances of the case. Mere space of time is not import- 
ant, unless it be made to clearly appear that the holder will be put to 
more liability, trouble or expense by a restitution then than if notice 
had been received earlier. In the present case the appellee had no 
indorser behind it but the forger, and, so far as can be known from the 
answer, any remedy which the appellee may have had against him 
remains unimpaired. The forged instrument paid off by the appellant 
was not negotiable according to the law merchant, although it pur- 
ported to be payable ata bank. (State v. Hawes, 112 Ind. 323, 14 N. E. 
Rep. 87.) Such paper cannot be said to be taken or to circulate on the 
intrinsic credit of the instrument itself. This fact, as it seems to us, is 
not without some weight upon the question of promptness in giving 
notice. It is alleged in the complaint that the appellee was notified by 
the appellant of the forgery as soon as it learned the fact. We would 
not be justified in holding that the averment in the answer respecting 
notice is a good defense to the complaint. (See 2 Daniel, Neg. Inst. 
(4th Ed.) § 1,372; 2 Morse, Banks (3d Ed.) § 488; Canal Bank v. Bank of 
Albany, supra; Rouvant v. Bank, supra; Ellis v. Insurance Co., supra; 
Bank v. Baldernick, 45 lll. 375.) The demurrer to the second paragraph 
of the answer should have been sustained. Having reached this con- 
clusion, the special finding does not require attention. The judgment 
is reversed, with costs.—/Vortheastern Reporter. 
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CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT ISSUED BEFORE INCOR- 
PORATION. 


SUPREME COURT OF UTAH, 
Long v. Citizens’ Bank. 


A bank is not liable, even to an innocent holder for value, on a certificate of 
deposit issued before its organization or incorporation, and signed, as cashier, by 
the person who afterwards became such, there being nothing to show that the bank 


ever received any consideration therefor. 
Nor can the promoters and subsequent officers of the bank, other than the 


cashier, be held liable on the certificate in the absence of allegations and proof that 
by fraud or negligence they aided in giving it currency. 


BLACKBURN, J.—This is a suit brought on a certificate of deposit in 
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the usual form, purporting to be a certificate of deposit of the Citizens’ 
Bank for $1,000, payable to Hal W. Watters, signed “J. P. Barbour, 
Cashier,” dated July 21,1890. The evidence tends to show that the 
plaintiff purchased said certificate for value before the same became 
due, and that she is an innocent holder thereof for value. That a few 
men, including the defendants Robison and Johnson, early in 18go, 
agreed to form and carry on a banking business in Ogden, Utah. Some 
time during the summer they agreed among themselves that they would 
form a corporation, and do a banking business; that the defendant 
Robison should be the vice-president and general manager; and they 
talked of J. B. Barbour as cashier, and concluded that, if an arrangement 
satisfactory could be made with him, he should be cashier, and requested 
Robison to see him. Robison did see him, and a satisfactory arrange- 
ment was made; so that when the bank opened for business August 25, 
1890, he was duly installed as cashier. The promoters of the enter- 
prise did not incorporate until the 11th day of August, 1890, and 
completed its organization on that day, and opened for business 
on August 25, 1890. Nothing was done excepting procuring sup- 
plies, etc., in the way of banking, until August 25, 1890. On August II, 
i8go, the officers of the bank were chosen. This certificate was issued 
at Kansas City, Mo., July 21, 1890, before the defendant bank was doing 
business, or open for business, and a thousand miles or more away 
from where it was to do business. The money given for the certificate 
of deposit, if any, never came into the bank after it commenced business. 
The court instructed the jury to find for the defendants, and they did. 
A motion was made for a new trial, which was overruled, and plaintiff 
appeals both from the judgment and order overruling motion for new 
trial. 

Several errors are assigned for reversal. The most important is the 
instruction given by the court to the jury to find for the defendants. 
We think in this the court committed no error. No evidence whatever 
was given to bind the bank, for it had no existence until some time 
after the certificate of deposit was issued. It could not be a principal 
before it existed, much less have anagent. It is true that the promoters 
of the banking enterprise contemplated having Barbour for its cashier 
when the bank was fully organized, but he could not be a cashier until 
there was a banking institution to be a cashier for. The banking 
organization cannot be held liable for anything done by promoters 
before its existence. (Aazlroad Co. v. Saze, 65 Ill. 328.) In that case 
the court says: “A right of recovery against a corporation for anything 
done before it had a proper existence does not appear to rest on any 
very satisfactory legal principles.” (Defoszt Co. v. Smith, 65 Ill. 309; 
Manufacturing Co. v. Cousley, 72 Il. 531; Razlroad Co. v. Ketchum, 27 
Conn. 170. Green’s Brice, Ultra Vires, p. 475 e¢ seg.,and note.) This 
is a suit alone on the certificate of deposit, and there are no allegations 
in the complaint to justify a finding or judgment against the defendant 
Robison, and the defendant Johnson was not served with process. To 
authorize a judgment against Robison, it is necessary to show that he 
in some way was party to the certificate of deposit, or by fraud or neg- 
ligence aided in giving it currency; and it is also necessary that the 
facts constituting the fraud or negligence must be set out in the com- 
plaint. It is also contended by appellant that testimony was refused by 
the court to go to the jury. We think the testimony refused would not 
in the least have tended to change the result. And it is further con- 
tended that the motion for a new trial should have been sustained, 
supported as it was by affidavits of newly-discovered testimony. We 
think not. The newly-discovered testimony is of the same general 
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nature as that already admitted, and could not affect the legal result. 
We see no errors in the record. Judgment affirmed. 
Zane, C. J., and Anderson, J., concur.—Paczfic Reporter. 
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TRANSFER OF POSTDATED CHECK. 
SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Bill v. Stewart. 


A bona fide holder of a postdated check who was told at the time he bought it 
from the payee that it had been given on an agreement that the payee should not 
use it until the day of its date, is not bound to understand by the word ‘‘ use” that 
the check was not to be transferred before that date. 


LATHROP, J.—The findings of fact of the judge, who tried this case 
without a jury, are conclusive, and cannot be reviewed by this court. 
A check is a negotiable instrument, and a holder of it in good faith, and 
without notice of any infirmity of title, is entitled to maintain an action 
upon it against the maker, although the latter has a good defense as 
against the payee. (Ames v. Merzam, 98 Mass. 294; Bank v. Harris, 
108 Mass. 514; Robertson v. Coleman, 141 Mass. 231, 4 N. E. Rep. 619.) 
The fact that it is postdated does not take the case out of the rule. 
(Currie v. Misa, L. R. 10 Exch. 153.) The check in this case was 
obtained by the payee from the maker by fraud, and the burden of 
proof was upon the indorsee to show that he took it for value and in 
good faith before its maturity. (Swzth v. Livingston, 111 Mass. 342; 
Sullivan v. Langley, 120 Mass. 437; Bank v. Cushman, 121 Mass. 490.) 
The judge found that the plaintiff was a dona fide holder, and the ques- 
tion is whether there was any evidence that he was such a holder, and 
whether he had sustained the burden of proof. It appeared that the 
plaintiff gave full value for the check, and there was evidence of all the 
circumstances attending the transaction. These were certainly evidence 
of good faith on his part. (Sud//van v. Langley, ubt supra; Bank v. 
Savery, 127 Mass. 75,79; Lee v. Whitney, 149 Mass. 447, 21 N. E. Rep. 
948.) The judge was therefore justified in his finding, and in refusing 
to give the second and third requests for instructions. 

The remaining question is whether the first request should have been 
given. The defendant testified that, when he delivered the check to 
Dearborn, the latter agreed not to use the check until Monday, the day 
it bore date. The plaintiff testified that Dearborn told him, at the time 
he (the plaintiff) bought the check, that he did not wish him to deposit 
it until Monday, and that he had agreed with Stewart not to use it 
until Monday. The judge found the facts to be in accordance with this 
testimony, and further found “ that the agreement not to use the check 
until Monday was, in effect, an agreement not to present it for payment 
until that time.” Whether this is to be taken as a finding of fact ora 
ruling of law, it does not appear that it was wrong. The term “use ” is 
a very indefinite one; and we cannot say, as matter of law, that the 
plaintiff was bound to understand by it that the agreement between the 
defendant and Dearborn was that the latter should not transfer the 
check. Unless the plaintiff was bound so to understand it, or did so 
understand it, the defendant has no ground of exception. 

Exceptions overruled.—Vortheastern Reporter. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


BANKS—PAYMENTS OF DEPOSITS.—L. sold a consignment of fresh 
meat for plaintiff, and deposited the proceeds in bank in his own name. 
L. testified that he informed the cashier that the money belonged to 
plaintiff, and directed him to remit the same to plaintiff, and that the 
cashier wrote the word “ meat ” opposite the entry in L.’s pass-book, to 
show the character of the deposit. The bank applied the deposit to 
L.’s overdrafts. He/d,in an action against the bank to recover the 
deposit, that the court erred in instructing the jury to find for defend- 
ant. |Armour-Cudahy Packing Co. v. First Nat. Bank of Greenville, 
Miss. |] 

GAMBLING CONTkACT—BROKER.—Plaintiffs deposited money with 
defendant, their broker, as margins on stock to be bought and sold in 
speculation by plaintiff's order. After several deals, an account was 
rendered, and the profits paid over to plaintiffs, leaving in defendant’s 
hands the amount of the original deposit, subject to plaintiffs’ further 
order, which defendant afterwards refused to pay to plaintiffs: He/d, in 
assumpszt therefor, that though the buying and selling of the stock on 
margins might have been illegal as gambling transactions, as the trans- 
actions had been closed, defendant was liable for the amount remaining 
in his hands. [Peters v. Grzm, Penn.]| 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT.—A note reciting that “we, the T. P.Com- 
pany, promise to pay,’ etc., and signed by each of defendants as presi- 
dent and secretary, respectively, i is the obligation of defendants, it not 
appearing whether the T. P. Company was a corporation, a partnership, 
or a voluntary association of persons. [Day v. Ramsdell, lowa.| 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—INDORSEMENT.—When the back of a 
note is covered by various indorsements, an assignment of the note, 
written on a piece of paper pasted to the note, will pass the legal title. 
| Brown v. Bookstaver, Iil.| 

PAYMENT BY DRAFT—FAILURE TO COLLECT.—Where defendant sent 
a draft to plaintiff to be credited as a payment on account, and plaintiff 
was not guilty of laches in his efforts to collect the same, and, failing to 
make a collection thereof, returned it to defendant within a reasonable 
time thereafter, plaintiff’s account is not chargeable with the amount of 
such draft. | Adwards v. Harvey, Colo.| 

BANK—COLLECTIONS.—A bank which had received a draft for oak 
lection sent it to its correspondent bank at the residence of the drawee, 
and the draft was paid to such correspondent. There were no mutual 
accounts between the two banks, but it was the custom of the corre- 
spondent to remit the proceeds of collections at stated periods: Held 
that, until this remittance was made, or the principal bank had given 
the original owner of the draft credit for the avails, the original owner 
of the draft, as the owner of the proceeds thereof, was entitled to recover 
them from the correspondent bank. [Watéonal Lxch. Bank of Dallas v. 
Beal, U.S.C. C., Mass. ] 

CORPORATIONS—PRESIDENT.—The president of a corporation has no 
power, without the authority of the directors or stockholders, to con- 
sent to the appointment of a receiver to wind up the affairs of the cor- 
poration. [ Walters v. Anglo-American Morigage & Trust Co., U.S.C. 
C., Neb.] 
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NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—CONTRACT TO FORBEAR.—A contract to 
forbear to sue on a note for a definite time, for a valuable consideration, 
cannot be pleaded in bar to an action on the note before the time of for- 
bearance has elapsed ; the only remedy being an action on the covenant 
for damages. [Brown v. Shelby, Ind.| 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—LIMITATIONS.—When it appears upon 
the face of a note sued on that it is barred by the statute of limitations, 
and the only evidence that it is not barred consists in alleging promises 
in writing to pay made within the statutory period, and such alleged 
promises are denied under oath, the plaintiff is not entitled toa judg- 
ment on the pleadings; and the fact that the defendant added to his 
said denial under oath the pleaof payment within the statutory period 
will not entitle the plaintiff to a judgment on the pleadings. [Suzzth v. 
Beeler, Kan.| 

ALTERATION OF NOTE.—Where a note indorsed by defendant, and 
payable in four months, was offered for discount to plaintiffs, who refused 
to accept it unless it was made payable in go days, with an additional 
indorser, and the note was afterwards offered to them with the words 
‘ninety days” written over the words “four months,” with the name 
of another indorser added, which alteration was made without defend- 
ant’s consent, the alteration must be deemed to have been made at 
plaintiffs’ suggestion, and, without any explanation, is inadmissible as 
evidence in an action thereon against defendant. [Hartley v. Corboy, Pa.| 


CORPORATION—STOCK.—Certificates of stock issued by the president 
of a corporation on the authority of an executive committee appointed 
by the directors out ‘of their number, but without having been author- 
ized or ratified by the directors, confer no rights on one who is not a 
bona fide purchaser for full value. [Ryder v. Bushwick R. Co., N. Y.] 


NATIONAL BANKS—TAXATION.— Where a National bank is taxed for 
lands paid for out of its capital stock, the assessment upon its capital 
stock should be made after deducting from its cash value the value of 
such real estate. [/zrs¢ Nat. Bank of Albia v. Cty Council of Albia, lowa.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—CONTINUANCE.—In an action upon a 
note executed by defendant payable to her own order and by her 
indorsed in blank, an affidavit for continuance on account of her illness, 
which states that defendant would testify that the note was for the 
accommodation of a third person, who was to use it as collateral, and 
return it to defendant at or before maturity, and that the plaintiff had 
notice of the character of such note, and of the purposes for which it 
was executed, is insufficient, since it fails to show any defense to the 
note. [Hodges v. Nash, Ill.] 

PARTNERSHIP—COMMERCIAL PAPER.—A partnership organized “ for 
the purpose of carrying on the business of sawing lumber, pickets, and 
lath,” is “ non-trading ”’ in character, and an individual partner has no 
right, as a matter of law, to execute a note in the name of the firm 
without the knowledge of his copartners, in the absence of express 
authority, or a course of dealing from which such authority can be pre- 
sumed. [Dowling v. National Exch. Bank of Boston, U.S.S.C.] 

BANKS— DEPOSIT. — Where the amount sued for was an alleged 
deposit entered in plaintiff's pass-book by defendant bank, and plaint- 
iff’s account as contained in such pass-book was placed in evidence, the 
court properly instructed the jury that they might “consider the posi- 
tion of the account as shown in that book, and the manner of placing 
it as you have seen it on the book.” [F7rst Nat. Bank of Porter County 
v. Willzams, Ind.| 
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THE CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The convention of the American Bankers’ Association was held at 
San Francisco on the 7th and 8th of September, President Nelson pre- 
siding. When the convention had been called to order he called on 
Dr. Stebbins, whose invocation, while not lengthy, was replete with 
appropriate references and the evidence of deep feeiing. While he 
prayed the delegates and spectators stood up in their seats, whether on 
the stage or in the body of the house. 

As the calling of the roll was not deemed necessary, President Nelson 
introduced John McKee, manager of the Tallant Banking Company, 
who delivered an address of welcome. 

Mr. McKee’s brief address began with a reference to the many years 
of American history that passed while California remained practically 
an unknown land, sealed from the world and awaiting the hour when, 
in the wisdom of Providence, it should be thrown open to add an 
immense extension to the territory dominated by the flag which had 
already become the emblem of human liberty and the equality of man. 

Continuing, he touched upon the importance of the themes to be dis- 
cussed during the session of the convention, and after bidding the visit- 
ors cordially welcome, he closed by regretting the unavoidable absence 
of Governor Markham, owing to the latter’s illness, and introducing in 
the Governor’s place General W. H. L. Barnes. 


GENERAL BARNES’ ADDRESS. 


A burst of applause greeted General Barnes as he stepped forward 
and almost his first words called a “common light of smiles” to the 
faces of his auditors. 

“Tt seems an extraordinary thing to me,” he said, “ to be called to 
address an assemblage of bankers—we who have so often found it so 
difficult to address a single banker—an effort, by the way, which I have 
never made but on repeated and most urgent invitations from the bank- 
ers. [Laughter.] And right here I would state that if I had my way I 
would entirely abolish the use of red ink in bank books. It looks bloody 
and is calculated to give a mana cold chill.” [Laughter.] 

Continuing, General Barnes gave a most poetical account of the first 
coming of the soldiers of Cortez to the limits of California, which they: 
named from the fabled paradise of an old-time Spanish romance, and 
then passed on to a reference to the attractions of the State, which he 
made brief, however, and not without giving an explanation for it. 


A CALIFORNIAN WEAKNESS. 


‘Californians are a little conceited, there is no doubt,” he said. “In 
fact, there is no doubt but that the average Californian has an undefined 
but very fixed idea that he had something to do with the scooping out 
of the Yosemite Valley and the planting of the big trees, and he thinks, 
too, that the climate of California depends a good deal on the breath 
from his own nostrils, and that he is also in some strange manner the 
progenitor of every big pumpkin ever raised in the State.” 

General Barnes closed his address with graceful and cordial words of 
welcome, and sat down finally amid a burst of laughing applause, caused 
by his expression of the hope that his hearers would not on their visit 
here repeat the experience of the hero of the story. ‘“ He went to a 
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neighboring town,” said the speaker, “for changeand,rest. Bui, as he 
declared afterward, the waiter got the change and the landlord got the 
rest.” 

PRESIDENT NELSON’S REMARKS. 

In response to General Barnes and Mr. McKee, President Nelson 
replied on behalf of the association. 

“ You gentlemen of California must not think,” he said, “ because of 
the paucity of our numbers here to-day that we are not a big thing. 
There are 2,100 of us, and the few you see here are simply our best. Con- 
ceived at Saratoga, we were born at Philadelphia—born at the time 
when all the nations of the earth gathered there on the occasion of the 
great Exposition. And speaking of this gathering of the people from 
other lands, it occurs to me that perhaps many of them came with the 
idea of seeing a crippled country. We had not long emerged from the 
shadow of our great national conflict, and I can imagine their surprise 
when they found that we were once again a united people and that the 
American eagle, standing with one foot on the Atlantic and the other 
on the Pacific shore, with its beak in Canada and its tail in Mexico, 
could still squawk.” [Applause.] 

Continuing, President Nelson gave an account of the growth of the 
association and the different annual convertions which had been held 
from time to time, leading up finally to the present date and the visit to 
California. He warmly thanked the representatives of California for 
the cordial welcome which had been extended to himself and his asso- 
ciates. He hoped when any of them went East they would be as kindly 
received. 

Upon the conclusion of the response President Nelson announced 
that the next thing on the programme was an annual address from him- 
self. “But I should think,” he said, “that you had had about enough 
= bee president, so the annual address, I can promise you, will be very 

rief, 

He kept his word, devoting much of his further remarks to a refer- 
ence to the inroads which death had made in the ranks of the associa- 
tion, no less than 300 of whose members had died during the past year. 
Among them had been the lamented first vice-president of the associa- 
tion, John J. Knox, for years prominently identified with the growth 
and progress of the organization. Of this gentleman more would be 
said during the session of the convention, President Nelson announced, 
by those who knew him best. 


FINANCIAL EDUCATION. 


President Nelson closed his address by introducing Professor Edward 
J. James, of the Wharton School of Finance, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, who was on the programme to speak on “ The Higher Education 
of Business Men in Europe and America.” 

The needs of modern business life, the interest of the community, the 
welfare of education itself demand the incorporation into our system of 
schools of adequate facilities for the education of the future business 
man. 

This means first the development of a new institution, the Commer- 
cial High School, now absolutely unknown with us, but well developed 
in most continental countries—a school whose course shall run parallel 
with that of the existing Literary High School, such as is to be found 
in nearly all of our American towns and cities, and also parallel with 
that of the Manual Training High School, such as has been recently 
developed in Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, New York and other 
cities. This is not at all the ordinary so-called commercial college, 
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which deals chiefly with facilities, but an educational institution with 
educational ends pure and simple in view. It differentiates itself on the 
one hand from the ordinary Literary High School by giving little or no 
attention to the ancient languages, and from the Manual Training High 
School on the other by giving little or no attention to the mechanic arts, 
devoting the time thus gained to a study of commercial geography, the 
history of commerce, trade and industry, the development of modern 
business methods, etc. 
WHAT IS PROPOSED. 


This kind of school will set toward business as immediately as the Lit- 
erary High School sets toward the professions, or the Manual High 
School sets toward engineering and the mechanic arts. 

This development means further the multiplication in connection with 
our existing colleges and universities of schools of finance and economy, 
which may serve in the field of higher business education the same pur- 
pose as is served in parallel fields by schools of law, medicine, theology, 
engineering, philosophy, etc. These schools of finance and economy 
will offer to young men who expect to go into business a college course 
which, while it gives them the education of a gentleman, will not, by all 
its tendencies, lead them away from a business to a professional life. It 
will, on the contrary, confirm their bent by increasing their interest in 
business life as they come to see how fundamental and important busi- 
ness methods and processes are. They will, moreover, greatly benefit 
our colleges and universities by drawing within the scope of their influ- 
ence whole classes of our society which are now indifferent, to say the 
least, to their welfare and progress. They will finally benefit the com- 
munity as a whole by tending, so far as their influence may reach, to 
develop an esfrit de corps,a sense of the dignity of business, a broad 
conception of industry, a higher standard of business ethics, and a pub- 
lic spirit which cannot but show themselves in a thousand ways to the 
advantage of society as a whole. 


MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The policy here advocated is simply another step in the development 
of our American educational system, in close harmony with all that has 
gone before, and is, indeed, merely a logical outcome of previous prog- 
ress. This fact is illustrated in the domain of secondary education by 
the rise of the manual training high school, which, without neglecting 
the general or liberal training of the boys, gives opportunity to become 
interested in the domain of the mechanic arts, and to acquire the gen- 
eral principles underlying them. Its instant and undoubted success 
points the way along which farther progress is to be achieved. 

There is another great class in the community which sees in neither 
of these high schools anything of sufficient value to make it worth 
while to send their boys to them. A commercial high school could do 
for this class what the other two high schools did for the classes which 
patronized them, and there can be but little doubt that were sucha high 
school established to-day in any of our medium-sized or larger towns it 
would be filled to overflowing. 


EXISTING SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 

That the policy advocated is simply a logical development of our 
American system can be seen in the domain of higher education ; also, 
by asimple glance at the rapid multiplication of special schools or 
courses in our colleges and universities. Where a little more thana 
century ago the only class seeking a higher education at all were the 
boys looking forward to teaching and theology, with a few of those look- 
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ing to the other learned professions, to-day the American university of 
broad foundation bids the future lawyer, physician, clergyman, dentist, 
musician, veterinary surgeon, architect, teacher, civil engineer, mining 
engineer, chemist, physicist, etc., welcome to its halls, and offers each 
not only the advantages of a liberal education, not only history and lit- 
erature and language, those things in which all men as men are inter- 
ested, but also a special feast set for them alone with reference to their 
peculiar needs and future careers. A few of them have begun to dothe 
same for the future business man. We ask your aid and help in encour- 
aging the others to do likewise, only wishing and praying that they may 
do it better. 

Upon the conclusion of Professor James’ address the thanks of the 
association were voted him, and the address was ordered printed. 


A MEMORIAL ADDRESS. 


Mr. E. H. Pullen, vice-president of the National Bank of the Republic, 
New York City, was then introduced and delivered an eloquent memo- 
rial address in honor of the late John J. Knox, formerly first vice-presi- 
dent of the association, which will appear elsewhere. 

Mr. Pullen was thanked by arising vote for his address, which the 
secretary was instructed to have printed in the proceedings of the con- 
vention. 

THE SECOND DAY. 


The first business of the day was the announcing of the Nominating 
Committee by President Nelson, following being the names of its mem- 
bers: 

J. K. Ewing, of Pennsylvania; J. A. Moore, of Alabama; Thomas S. 
Ridgway, of illinois; B. W. Hyde, of Connecticut; S. A. Baxter, of Ohio; 
A. D. Childress, of California; and F. M. Wade, of Washington. 

President Nelson then stated that the Nominating Committee would 
be called on to suggest the names of members of the association for 
president, vice-president, treasurer, secretary, and seven members of 
the executive council. 

THE CANAL INDORSED. 


The report of the executive council in relation to matters referred 
to it since the beginning of the session was then presented, the chief 
interest of the convention centering in the report made in relation to 
the Nicaragua Canal matter, which, as will be remembered, had been 
commended by the California bankers to the attention of the National 
body. The action recommended on the matter by the executive coun- 
cil was embodied in the following resolution : 

Resolved, That this association most heartily commends to the Amer- 
ican people the construction of the Nicaragua Canal under American 
governmental control. 

The reading of the resolution was greeted with a burst of applause, 
and it was immediately adopted by unanimous vote. 

J. W. Treadwell, editor of the Calzfornia Bankers’ Magazine, was then 
introduced, and read a paper entitled ‘‘ Proposed Remedies for the Evils 
of the Present Paper Issue of the United States, for the Present Low 
Price of Silver and for the Present Political Banking.” Following are 
extracts : 

“The present credit paper system of the United States consists of 
eight kinds of currency, issued by the politicians in violation of the 
constitution and of all the laws of banking, because the constitution 
only authorizes Congress ‘to coin money, and to regulate the value of 
the coin,’ z. 2., to the market price; also because a true bank note has all 
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its value behind it, one part in coin and the other in visible and tangible 
assets, and it is all payable in the terms of its face, while the paper of 
the United States is partly based on silver, depreciated to two-thirds 
value, without any visible tangible assets to cover the other one-third. 
The greenbacks are based on gold as $1 of gold to $3.50 of notes, or 
without any visible assets to cover the $2.50, thus leaving $246,000,000 
uncovered by anything. 

“ The National bank notes are based upon paper bonds only, and on 
their market value, the whole of the coin having been spent by the Gov- 
ernment. These notes are all false because of their basing, and also 
because they are not payable in terms of their face. 

“ The silver notes and certificates are payable in gold, the greenbacks 
in gold, though the gold or its full value is not there, and the National 
notes in gold, though only the bonds are there. These existing issues 
should be funded into a debt, which they really are. The effect of fund- 
ing the existing $650,000,000 paper money will be to create a large hole 
in the circulation, which can only be filled with silver. The sudden 
demand for so many hundred millions of silver will raise silver to par 
almost at once. 

“Until it rises to par the mint can coin what silver is needed for 
business by buying it at a discount, and as soon as par is reached and a 
further supply is wanted that will be practically free coinage.” 

Mr. Treadwell’s remedies did not suit the great majority of the mem- 
bers of the association who were present, and it was voted almost unan- 
imously to lay the paper on the table, and not to print it in the proceed- 
ings of the convention. 

SPEECHES AND REMINISCENCES. 


President Nelson then read one by one the names of the various States, 
inviting their official delegates to make such remarks and present such 
suggestions as they saw fit—an invitation to which several gentlemen 
responded, a few of them having constitutional amendments to suggest. 
Among the most important was one submitted by a delegate from Kan- 
sas City, Mo., who proposed that hereafter the president of each State 
association should be the vice-president of the National body for his 
State, and that the delegate from each State association to the National 
association should be ex-officzo a member of the executive council. 

This amendment, as well as the other proposed changes in the consti- 
tution, was ordered referred to the executive council for the time. 

Most of the gentlemen who spoke, however, contented themselves 
with giving pleasant greetings from their respective States to the mem- 
bers of the convention, or indulged in reminiscences. One of them was 
A. W. Brockway, a venerable gentleman, now a resident of Brownsville, 
Tenn., but once a Californian, a ’49er, in fact, and the builder of the first 
brick house in Sacramento. His remarks upon old-timers upon this 
coast and the subsequent development of the Pacific slope were listened 
to with much interest. 


PROPOSED REORGANIZATION. 


Delegate Wheeler, representing the State Bankers’ Association of 
Washington, proposed, when the name of that State was called, the 
scheme of complete reorganization already referred to, the proposi- 
tion being that hereafter the membership of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association shal] be composed of one delegate from each State 
organization, and one more for each Ioo or fraction of 100 members in 
such State organization. As it is now, not only is each State association 
represented in the National body by a delegate, but as many more bank- 
ers of that State as desire to join such National body are eligible. 
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The matter was referred to the executive council for preliminary con- 
sideration, with instructions that a copy of the proposed amendment 
shall be furnished each State association before the time comes to take 
action in the matter at the next annual convention of the National 
body. 

Delegate Northrop, of Wisconsin, presented resolutions adopted by 
his State association condemning the proposed reorganization scheme, 
also condemning the Bland bill and the existing three days of grace 
system. 

These resolutions were also referred to the executive council. 

Mr. Thompson, of Tacoma, invited all the Eastern members of the 
association to return homeward by way of Washington, “a State to 
which God Almighty has given so much that it has nothing now to ask 
of Congress.” 

The invitation was received with much applause. 


OFFICERS ELECTED. 


At this point the Nominating Committee made a report, recommend- 
ing the election of the following officers and members of the executive 
council: President, Wm. H. Rhawn, of Pennsylvania; first vice-presi- 
dent, M. M. White, of Ohio; executive council—Morton McMichael, Jr., 
of Pennsylvania; Richard M. Nelson, of Alabama; E.H. Pullen, of New 
York ; Thomas Brown, of California; Frank W. Tracy, of Illinois; Wil- 
liam Dawson, of Minnesota; William T. Dixon, of Maryland; and Tom 
Randolph, of Texas. 

The officers nominated were elected by a unanimous vote of the con- 
vention. 

The chairman of the Nominating Committee explained that the vice- 
presidents, which should be appointed to represent each State associa- 
tion, could not be appointed until the delegates from such State asso- 
ciations should make their wishes in the premises known. 


STATE BANK CIRCULATION, 


In the absence of Michael D. Harter, Congressman from the Fifteenth 
Ohio District, a paper prepared by him in favor of the repeal of the 1o 
per cent. Federal tax on “ State Bank Circulation,” was read by Mr. G. 
A. Van Allen, of Albany, N. Y. 

Mr. Harter had entitled his paper “A Panacea for Free Coinage, Fiat 
Money and Other Financial Vagaries,”’ and in one of his opening para- 
graphs he thus assaults the issue of legal tender notes: 

“ That the original issue of legal tender paper money was a most stu- 
pendous mistake all competent students, all conservative, practical 
thinkers will now admit. They entailed upon the nation collectively 
and individually tremendous loss during the war, aggregating at least 
$800,000,000 for the nation and perhaps directly and indirectly $2,000,- 
000,000 upon the individual citizen. . . . QOur present deplorable 
condition in connection with silver, which we shali not emerge from for 
many years, nor without losses aggregating possibly $200,000,000, or even 
more, even if we escape the added losses and overwhelming disaster of 
a silver basis, is justly chargeable and easily traced to issue of paper 
notes on certificates designed to circulate as money ; for if we had paid 
full silver bullion purchases with, silver dollars, after $60,000,000 to 
$67,000,0c0 had been paid out, there would have been neither market nor 
Gcemand for them, and silver bullion purchases would have come to a 
natural end, and to-day we would not be loaded up with a vast store 
of practically worthless metal for which there is no market, either on 
the earth, nor above, nor beneath it.” 
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Mr. Harter’s paper included a copy of a bill proposed by him in Con- 
gress, designed to provide for the issue of circulating notes of National 
banking associations upon securities other than United States bonds, 
and for the taxation of the circulating notes of National and State banks 
and for other purposes. In this bill he seeks to authorize the issue of 
an unlimited amount of circulating notes by any National banking asso- 
ciation, it being only provided that such notes shall at no time exceed 
ninety per cent. of the par value of the bonds deposited to secure the 
same by such association. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


Upon the same subject, but on the opposite side of the question, a 
paper was read by Mr. Frank Miller, cashier of the National Bank of 
D. O. Mills & Co., at Sacramento, Mr. Miller opposing the proposed 
repeal of the United States Io per cent. tax on State bank issues. 

He asserted the world-wide effort to displace silver, and quoted the 
intent of this country to maintain the bimetallic standard by means of 
an international conference ; also he said this nation and others need 
the issue of governmental paper money to accomplish the carrying of 
silver. State bank issues, although not legal tender, would compete 
with and displace silver notes; the Government would then have to 
discard silver. National bank circulation should be retired, to make 
room for silver notes, but the system of National banks should be 
retained. 

The constitution of the State of California says: “ No one shall issue 
or put into circulation as money anything but the lawful money of the 
United States.” 

The quotation from the constitution was received with a burst of 
applause. 

Mr. Miller spoke as follows: 

The money of the world is now going through a most remarkable 
change. It is said there is in use 3,600 millions of gold and 3,g00 mill- 
ions of silver. Some of the great nations, such as England and Ger- 
many, hold much less silver than gold. Our own country and France 
carry their full share, about half in each country being gold and the rest 
silver. 

Around the earth for many years there has existed a mania to be rid 
of silver and to get gold. The loss thus far amounts to one thousand 
millions of dollars on the depreciation of the white metal, and yet it is 
admitted by all authorities that the combination of the two kinds of 
coinage is a necessity in every system. 

We are the largest producers of silver, and our output is increasing. 
Our Government is buying immense amounts of bullion to stay the panic, 
and has issued its negotiable paper to circulate as money, thus asking 
its citizens to assist in bearing this great burden. Our efforts are in vain. 
The two great political parties have resolved wisely that the only hope 
for the future is to assemble an International Congress, with the intent 
to secure united action by the whole civilized world. 

If each nation will maintain a subsidiary coinage of silver to the 
extent of one-third or one-half of its whole coinage, then the equality of 
the metals wi!l be restored. To do this they must all issue paper, just 
as we do, and keep the bullion largely in reserve and uncoined. 

At this critical moment some of our own citizens are moving ina plan 
which will destroy this supreme effort. Uncle Sam has a monopoly of 
the issuing of paper, and the scheme is to have him abandon that sole 
prop of the silver struggle and to allow members of his family to sell in 
the loan market, in competition with him, their own private obligations, 
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based on their personal assets. The dollar of Ohio will be either better 
or worse than, or equal to, the dollar of the United States. If it is 
worse, then it will be a nuisance. If it 1s equal, or better, then it will 
displace many of the gold notes and silver notes of the nation, and thus 
weaken our efforts at home and abroad which are to maintain the gold 
standard, and to attach thereto and carry almost an equal stock of silver. 
Since the war, State banks have greatly increased in number and pros- 
pered; the ten per cent. tax has helped rather than retarded them. They 
circulate and carry large sums of silver and silver notes; so large are 
these sums that if they resume State issues, silver will go to the wall 
and a loss of hundreds of millions will follow. 

It is true that only a portion of the State banks would use the right 
to issue notes, but those which did would unfavorably affect those which 
did not. 

The National bank circulation should be retired and superseded by 
silver notes. The system of National banks should be retained, and 
each bank be compelled to carry in vault silver or silver notes equal to 
five per cent. of deposits. These banks now carry thirty millions and 
can easily take one hundred millions more. Thev are of the people, and 
among the people, and still subject to the Acts of Congress. They can 
execute the purpose of the Government, which is to allow no sudden 
change or damage to befall the country. Our Government can safely 
issue all the paper money, provided that it shall not be legal tender from 
the Treasury to the people, but that it shall be legal tender in all other 
cases ; thus following the law on Bank of England notes, which notes are 
not legal tender from the issuer. 

The men who made this State of California came from all parts of the 
Union. They had had much experience with the State issues prior to 
1860, and knew that no State could make its citizen’s note a legal 
tender. They believed in squarely coming up to, and supporting, that 
clause of the United States Constitution which says that no State shall 
emit bills of credit. Asa result of their combined experience I can 
speak from authority and say that the people of California will attack 
and discredit all State bank issues. 

Let all the States of the Union listen to and copy these loyal and hon- 
orable words of the California Constitution : 

‘No one shall issue or put into circulation as money, anything but 
the lawful money of the United States.” 


VERBAL ARGUMENTS. 


The papers of both Mr. Harter and Mr. Miller were ordered printed 
in the proceedings of the convention. 

Verbal remarks upon the same subject were made by Mr. Widney, of 
Los Angeles. He held that Mr. Harter’s proposition was to make money 
out of something which had no actual legal tender value whatever. It 
was the fiat of the Government that made money, whether out of silver, 
paper or anything else. 

Frank G. Newlands also spoke. Referring to the panic of 1873, he 
stated that it was caused by the demonetization of silver—a precious 
metal that had been used as money since time immemorial. Yet the 
blow was struck, and struck first, by the country most interested in its 
production. Further than this, the Government took this opportunity 
to contract its artificial currency, the issue of greenbacks, by directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to retire them as they came into Govern- 
ment possession. This was done until $390,000,000 had been taken out 
of circulation. He suggested that it was now time for the country to 
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retract from its unfortunate position and to make silver equal in value, 
by restoring its use, with all other Government circulating medium. 

To obtain the sense of the convention, Mr. Widney moved that it be 
declared that a State bank issue is not a desirable or safe money medium. 
On a rising vote there were fifty-five in favor and none against the 
adoption of the motion. 


THE WINDUP. 


Retiring President Nelson then introduced President-elect Rhawn, 
of Philadelphia, stating that his merits were only equaled by his capac- 
ity for work and his good looks. With these words Mr. Nelson handed 
over the gavel, which President Rhawn accepted with a few words of 
thanks, assuring the members of the association that he should endeavor 
to do his duty. 

The convention then voted its thanks to the California bankers and to 
the proprietor of the California Hotel and adjourned szxe de. 

The next meeting of the convention will be held in Chicago. 


9 





MEETING OF THE GEORGIA BANKERS. 


On September 14, in response to a letter sent out by Mr. Mills B. 
Lane, vice-president of the Citizens’ Bank, of Savannah, Ga., to all the 
bankers of Georgia, requesting them to meet in session at Macon, Ga., 
for the purpose of effecting a State organization, over one hundred 
responses were received approving of the meeting and heartily indorsing 
the formation of such an organization for the mutual benefit and pro- 
tection of the banking interests of the State. — 

The bankers met in the parlors of the Hotel Lanier and were called 
to order by Mr. Robert H. Plant, vice-president of the First National 
Bank, of Macon. On motion, Mr. Plant was elected temporary chair- 
man, and Mr. L. P. Hillyer, cashier of the American National Bank, of 
Macon, as secretary. 

The following list of officers was recommended and duly elected 
unanimously by the convention for the ensuing year: 

President—M. B. Lane, Savannah. 

First Vice-President—R. H. Plant, Macon. 

Second Vice-President—T. B. Neal, Atlanta. 

Third Vice-President—W. H. Brannon, Columbus. 

Fourth Vice-President—E. P. S. Denmark, Quitman. 

Fifth Vice-President—C. G. Goodrich, Augusta. 

Secretary—L. P. Hillyer, Macon. 

Treasurer—J. W. Cabaniss, Macon. : 

Executive Committee—John A. Davis, Albany; Frank Sheffield, 
Americus; W. E. Burbage, Brunswick; R. J. Lowry, Atlanta; B. I. 
Hughes, Rome; B. S. Walker, Monroe; H. T. Shaw, Madison; J. G. 
Rhea, Griffin. . 

Mr. Jacob Haas, of Atlanta, chairman of the committee on constitu- 
tion and by-laws, was called upon to report, and, after much discussion 
and some pleasantries, they were adopted, and which, with the excep- 
tion of a few changes, are identical with the constitution and by-laws of 
the Tennessee Bankers’ Association. 

The constitution provides for the general purposes and membership 
of the association, which is open to all banks and bank officers or per- 
sons in the banking business, each bank being allowed one vote at 
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annual meeting. The business of the association is left mainly in the 
hands of the executive committee, and will include all action tending to 
benefit the banking system of the State. 

The by-laws provide for a membership fee of $10 for all banks and $5 
for individuals. 

After the adoption of the constitution and by-laws, a resolution was 
introduced by Mr. Burdell, of Savannah, providing for the amendment 
of the State banking law and the establishing of a special bank examiner, 
whose duty it shall be to examine banks at least once a year, and at the 
request of three State banks. 

An interesting discussion arose in regard to the present mode of exam- 
ining the banks of the State. The manner in which the examinations 
are conducted at present was said to be very unsatisfactory and inequita- 
ble in comparision to the advantages derived by the National banks 
over the State banks. 

The question was finally disposed of by the adoption of a resolution 
offered by Mr. Burdell, to the effect that the association, through its 
executive council, confer with the State Treasurer and endeavor to 
— the bank examinations and reports called for by the laws of this 

tate. 

At the request of President Lane, Mr. L. P. Hillyer, of Macon, read 
the following paper on the par-point system, of the folly of banks mak- 
ing collections without charges, showing that in numbers of cases the 
cost of stationery, clerk hire and postage makes the present system of 
collections an absolute expense to nearly all the banks in the State. 

The most important things for a speaker to do are to adapt himself 
to the circumstances around him, and to speak in a manner that will 
entertain his hearers. Bankers, as a rule, waste very few words them- 
selves, and are very attentive listeners, so long as what they hear is to 
the point. As Iam to discuss the subject of ‘‘ Collections,” [ will waste 
as few words as possible, and proceed with my text. 

Banks all over these United States, from Maine to Texas, and from 
Florida to Oregon, are clamoring for “collections.” In years past a 
certain Napoleon of Finance invented a scheme by which he could get 
all the items coming to his bank collected for nothing. He called his 
system the “‘ par-point ” system. He was enabled to tell his depositors 
and the depositors of other banks that he was prepared to collect for 
nothing. This was his “ Marengo.” He won the fight and gained tor 
his bank enormous deposits by his generalship. Other financiers learned 
his tactics and then began a war to the knife. His competitors not only 
met him on the “ par-point ” idea, but went him “one better” by selling 
exchange at par. Then followed numerous ways in which to obtain and 
to hold depositors, such as allowing interests on deposits, furnishing 
customers with check-books, bank drafts and notes, and various other 
little odds and ends that serve to eat up hard-earned profits. Some city 
banks pursue this cut-throat policy so far as to hire a man to go around 
the city every morning and take deposits from the merchants direct, as 
the mail-carrier takes their mail. I mention these facts, because I 
believe they came about by reason of the demoralizing and disorganiz- 
ing invention of “ par-points.”’ Nearly every city has had its “ Financial 
Napoleon.” Look at the undivided profit account of the various bank 
statements when published, and you will see his fine Corsican hand. 
You will see the result of that stupendous and visionary scheme—“ par- 
points.” These Napoleons, lured on by their Marengo victory, force 
others to join them in their scheme, and it is only a question of time 
when “ par-points” will prove their “ Waterloo.” Millions of dollars 
have been made out of the collection business in years past, but as this 
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unwise system of par-points increases, the profits on collections 
decreases. Numbers of bankers in Northern and Western cities have 
told me personally that collections now are positively an expense, where 
they used to be very profitable. We Georgia bankers have not felt the 
terrible influence of this ‘ working-for-nothing” business like our 
brothers in the North and West. They are very much better able to 
stand it than we, because of their enormous deposits. A bank up North 
with $500,000 capital and $5,000,000 deposits can make good dividends 
and not charge a cent for collecting. But we do not have banks of that 
kind in Georgia. Ifthe best bank in the State should agree to collect 
everything for nothing and give away its stationery, with a chromo 
thrown in, its deposits would not amount to five millions of dollars. 
There is not a bank in this State but will feel the effects of free collect- 
ing. Let us see by figuring a little how free collecting works. Say, for 
instance, a merchant keeps an average daily balance of $3,ooo—and that 
is a mighty fine balance for a Georgia merchant to keep. At six per 
cent. per annum that balance is worth to the bank $180. Add-to this 
$150 for the $100,000 of exchange you sell him—and this is a liberal 
amount—and you have $330 as your profit on the account. Now let us 
see what the expenses are to keep that account. His daily deposits will 
average, say, $1,000; $50 of this is in currency, $150 in silver—which is 
almost dead capital—and the rest, $800, is made up of checks and drafts. 
covering every point of the compass. If you send them direct, it will 
cost you % of I per cent., or $2,to collect them. If you take advantage 
of the par-point idea, and send them to some enterprising (?) bank in a 
neighboring city, who takes the world at par, by the time you hear from 
your $800 the $2 is made up in interest. At the end of the year you are out 
$730 for collecting for this one merchant. Subtract your profit of $330 
from this and you have $400 as a dead loss on the account, to say noth-. 
ing of clerk hire and free stationery. This loss is offset in a measure by 
the inactive accounts that have no collecting to do. But why should! 
any account be kept at a loss? The par-point business is responsible 
for all this, and each year ushers in a closer margin to work on. If we 
are rot vigilant, our profits will decrease as our business increases. Let 
us stop working for nothing. Let us be united on this question of col- 
lections, as our brothers in Savannah are, and if this association is instru- 
mental in bringing about no other good, its organization will not have 
been in vain. Let us do away with par-points and par-lists and send our 
items direct. Let us charge our customers enough to cover cost of col- 
lection for each item, at least. Let there be a minimum charge agreed 
upon by all the bankers of the State, so that we may know what to 
charge our customers. Let this association require proper credentials 
from each applicant for membership, so as to shut out all wildcat banks 
and adventurers. Then let the members of this association send each 
other their collections as far as practicable, thereby making it an advan- 
tage to become a member. By working together in this manner, col- 
lections will be a source of profit instead of a loss, and all the annoy- 
ance, risk, circumlocution and waste of time will be reduced to a 
minimum, Thanking you, Mr. President and gentlemen, for your kind 
attention, I will leave the subject for your earnest and careful consider- 
ation. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hillyer’s reading, Col. Wm. S. Witham 
requested him to read another paper on the par-point plan of collection, 
which was heartily indorsed. We also produce in full Col. Witham’s. 
paper, which is to the point: 

‘‘Some time since the bank with which I have the honor to be con- 
nected received from one of its correspondents a check for thirty-seven, 
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cents. This check, small in size, as it happened, as we]l as in amount, 
was drawn on a bank in a small town of a different State. In the regu- 
lar course of business it was forwarded to one of our correspondents, 
who had agreed to handle for us such checks at par. A few days ago 
this same check came back to us, and upon its back and pinned to it 
(for space on the check had given out) were the indorsements of four- 
teen different banks, and it had never reached the bank on which it was 
drawn. The last bank handling the item had sent it to us because it 
was On a point named in our par-list, without noticing that it had pre- 
viously been in our hands. Fourteen bookkeepers had bestowed more 
or less labor on this check; it had passed through the hands of fourteen 
mailing clerks; had caused the use of fourteen remittance blanks, four- 
teen envelopes, fourteen postage stamps, fourteen postal cards for 
acknowledgments, and all this without a single cent of profit to any one 
concerned in the transaction, except the Post-office department of the 
United States. It is true that this is an extreme case, but what occurred 
in this instance is true, in a less degree, of any collection made through 
the par-point plan. So the first objection to this system, and one that 
is apparent to every banker, is that it involves a profitless expenditure 
of time, money and labor. 

“ Again, it involves a delay in making collections, which is frequently 
of grave importance. A few days ago I noticed a check drawn on a 
bank which had failed. Examination of the date disclosed the fact that 
the drawer of the check had deposited it with a bank in New York about 
ten days before the failure of the bank on which it was drawn. Had the 
New York bank sent the check direct, it would have been paid, The 
par-point plan being of comparatively recent origin, I think, perhaps, 
there have not as yet been sufficient decisions by the courts to thor- 
oughly establish the legal responsibility for such delays, but it would 
seem that the drawer of this check had a right to assume that his New 
York bank would exercise reasonable promptness in making the collec- 
tion, and, from an equitable point of view, at least, he should not be 
held liable for the loss. 

“ In addition to the objections above enumerated, it seems to me that 
this par-point plan of making collections is responsible for two evils in 
our system of banking which are frequently complained of, and which 
have been and still are the means of depriving the banks of a source of 
legitimate income. A few years ago, when a depositor came to his bank 
with a deposit composed mainly of checks on other points, it was the 
custom to discount these checks to cover the cost of their collection. 
Upon the introduction of the par-point system, banks, perceiving that 
they could make collections on nearly every point without direct cost, 
began the practice of accepting such checks at face value, and to-day it 
is almost universally the case that all checks are taken from depositors 
without any discount whatever; and thus has been lost to the banks 
what was once a source of no inconsiderable revenue. Before this cus- 
tom of accepting checks from the depositors without any discount 
began, local merchants were in the habit of paying their bills in New 
York and other large cities, with exchange bought from their local banks 
at ordinary counter rates, or else by a draft drawn by the New York 
creditor, which generally included exchange and collection charges. If 
now and then some merchant sent on his local check, it was generally 
credited to him at a discount or else returned with the explanation that 
it could not be accepted in full payment, because of the cost of collec- 
tion. Soon, however, the New York merchant discovered that these 
local checks could be used without cost, and as this method of remit- 
tance involved a small saving to the Southern customer, accepted it. 
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The result is that it is a rare occurrence for a merchant to purchase a 
piece of exchange from his bank. In our own town, this plan of sending 
off local checks is so general that a draft drawn with exchange can 
hardly ever be collected. When such draft is presented to the drawee, 
he will either tell you frankly that he can save the exchange by sending 
on his own check, or else, if not so frank, orders the draft returned 
with one of the usual excuses, and frequently, as soon as the collector is 
out of his office, gets out his check book and mails check in payment of 
the debt. About the only merchants who pay drafts which include 
exchange are those whose credit is not well established, and who are 
afraid of the effect of returning drafts unpaid. This condition of affairs 
is the legitimate outgrowth of the system in vogue, and if it does not 
exist in the other cities of the State, it is only a question of time until 
it will—for no intelligent man is going to continue an expense after he 
has discovered a means of avoiding it. 

“It seems clear, then, that the par-point system is open to the objec- 
tions J] have enumerated : 

“1, It annually costs the banks of this State thousands of dollars in 
the shape of extra clerical force, postage and stationery. 

“2. It causes delay in handling collections, which is likely at any time 
to involve some bank in troublesome litigation, and perhaps, serious 
loss. 

“ 3. It has indirectly caused an abolition of charges formerly made on 
deposits of checks on other cities at loss to the banks of the State, of 
what was once one of their main sources of revenue; and 

“4. It has caused the adoption by merchants of the custom of send- 
ing off local checks in payment of bills, instead of purchasing exchange 
from their local banks. It has done all this injury to the banking busi- 
ness, and, as far as I can see, without any counter benefit whatever. 
The system is wholly iniquitous, and should not be permitted to longer 
exist.” 

After the conclusion of the reading above papers, a resolution was 
passed thanking the Macon bankers for courtesies shown and hospitali- 
ties extended the members of the association. 

Mr. Myers, of Savannah, then extended a cordial invitation to the 
association to hold their next annual convention in Savannah. 

Mr. Burdell, of Savannah, in behalf of the bankers of Savannah, assured 
the delegates a hearty reception and offered several inducements in the 
way of pleasure excursions and sight-seeing. 

Mr. T. B. Neal, of Atlanta, presented an invitation in behalf of the 
bankers of Atlanta, to hold their next meeting in the Gate City, but 
gracefully withdrew in favor of Savannah. 

Savannah’s invitation was unanimously accepted, and the date of the 
convention was set on Thursday, June 8, 1893. 

On motion, the constitution, by-laws and minutes of the meeting of 
the association were ordered printed, and a copy forwarded to each 
member and all the bankers of the State. 

The convention then adjourned, which was followed by a banquet. 
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THE CALIFORNIA BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


One hundred and twelve bankers, representing eighty-two banks, 
assembled in the hall of the Chamber of Commerce, in San Francisco, at 
the opening session of the California State Bankers’ Association con- 
vention. President Thomas Brown, of the association, introduced E. B. 
Pond, president of the Chamber of Commerce, who welcomed the dele- 
gates on behalf of the chamber and-commerce at large. He greeted 
them one and all, both old friends and new, and hoped that at the end 
of the convention they would carry home pleasant recollections and 
renewed friendships. 

To this address Frank Miller, of Sacramento, responded on behalf of 
Northern California in a short speech. He expressed the thanks of the 
interior bankers, and their wishes that San Francisco might receive 
more of the business of the country. Asa means of securing this result 
he suggested the adoption of the Torrens system of registering land 
titles, whereby the Government guarantees titles. Thus abstracts are 
abolished and expenses are reduced to less than one-fourth of present 
charges. Also borrowers and lenders can freely negotiate, the only 
questions debatable being the value of the lands and the rate of interest. 
Trade follows loans, and San Francisco being the largest lender, her 
loans should be assisted to go to every corner of the State. 

President J. K. Wilson, of the Sather Banking Co., San Francisco, 
responded for Central California. In the course of his remarks Mr. Wil- 
son said that the bankers of every State held great possibilities for good 
or for evil, and that they possess equal power to impede or advance 
progress. He was happy to meet men from the upper and lower divis- 
ions, and felt that the occasion would tend to broaden views and awaken 
new interests. 

In speaking of improvements needed in industrial conditions the 
speaker said: “I have observed that on July 1, 1892, there was on 
deposit in the several banking institutions of San Francisco the sum of 
$1 32,500,000 of accrued capital Gue depositors. Of this amount, $3,500,- 
000 was in the National, nearly $27,000,000 in the commercial, and over 
$102,000,000 in the savings banks, with $6,250,000 due to outside banks. 

“T also find that the aggregate cavital of all these banking institu- 
tions is a little over $35,000,000, $2,500,000 being that of the National 
banks, $28,250,000 that of the commercial, $4,500,000 that of the savings 
banks. 

“It appears to me that within these surprising facts there lie ques- 
tions of the deepest interest to all the people of the State of California, 
among them the question whether there be anything which the banking 
and commercial men of the city of San Francisco can do to change this 
financial condition. Every business man in California realizes the fact 
that what this State most needs is more people. They also know that 
there are vast estates of the best and most desirable lands which are 
unavailable at the present time to settlers of more moderate means.” 

Mr. Wilson was of the opinion that the banks of California might 
inaugurate an era that would prove beneficial. It was time that some- 
thing were done, for commerce was shackled hand and foot by lack of 
transportation facilities. The southern and northern sections can do 
but little, the middle, to which all business flows, can accomplish noth- 
ing to speak of alone, but the three united could form an alliance which 
no other combination could break. 
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Following this address came A. D. Childress, of Southern California, 
with a well-written paper on the climatic and other beauties of that 
region. 

He said that “ Southern California is a unique corner of the earth, a 
singular region, unparalleled for happy conditions on the face of the 
globe. The osculation of the Colorado’s scorching heat with the 
Pacific’s bracing cold, manufactures that perfection of temperature 
which is a blessing to animal life and vegetation, and always exempt 
from ‘import duties ’ and ‘ McKinley bills.’” 

He spoke of the beauty and growth of Los Angeles, San Diego, River- 
side, San Bernardino and other Southern California cities and towns, 
and gave statistical information of the growth of Los Angeles in popula- 
tion and wealth, as indicative of increase in wealth of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Los Angeles has increased in population from 22,500 in 1885 to over 
60,000 in 1892, and there has been an increase of its banking capital of 
$4,943,000, and deposits of $7,505,000 within the same period. 

The banking capital of Southern California has increased from 
$1,540,000 in 1885 to $11,500,000 in 1892, and total deposits from $4,999,- 
000 to $22,000,000 in July this year. The number of banks has increased 
from nineteen banks in 1885 to eighty-five banks in 1892. 

Facts like these plainly illustrate the relative importance of Southern 
California, compared with the remainder of our Golden State. 

President Thomas Brown then read an able address, in which he 
stated that, in spite of the marvelous progress of the nineteenth century, 
there were still many great financial problems that should be solved 
before the end of the century. There were many suggestions to be 
made on the problems of irrigation and transportation—matters of local 
interest—and something should be done in the way of improvement. 

He then went into the history of banking in the State, touched on 
the silver question and the peculiarities of California, and concluded by 
congratulating the bankers for having done so much to shape financial 
policy on the right lines. 

Chairman Childress, of the executive council, read a brief report of 
that body, which also contained the treasurer’s report, which had been 
examined and approved. 

The following resolution on the Nicaragua Canal was adopted : 

“ WHEREAS, the California Bankers’ Association has already put 
itself on record as heartily favoring the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal; and whereas, an American company has been chartered by the 
Government of the United States for the construction of the Nicaragua 
Maritime Canal, and is now engaged in the work of construction: There- 
fore be it 

“ Resolved, That the California Bankers’ Association, having in view 
the great and permanent benefit of this work to the finances, commerce, 
and industries of the Pacific coast and to the entire republic, respect- 
fully requests the American Bankers’ Association, meeting at San Fran- 
cisco on September 7 and 8, 1892, to pass resolutions in favor of a Gov- 
ernment canal under Government control, and recommending the 
enterprise to the good-will and financial support of the American 
people.” 

As submitted, the resolution read “American canal,” which was, on 
motion of J. West Martin, amended to read “ Government canal.” 

During the year the membership increased from 161 to 170, and the 
association has ‘withstood the shock of two failures, the California 
National Bank and California Savings Bank at San Diego. 

In his report Secretary George H. Stewart showed that during the 
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year five banks had withdrawn from the association, but iu place of 
these, fourteen have acquired membership. 

The year has been specially notable in developing twenty-nine banks, 
which have been licensed and commenced business in California since 
October 1, 1891. State Bankers’ Associations have largely increased in 
number. At the date of the last report, fifteen were in operation, while 
now eight more are listed, viz.: The Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky, West 
Texas, Arkansas, Wisconsin, Illinois Private, and Colorado Bankers’ 
Association. 

Cashier Lovell White, of the San Francisco Savings Union, presented 
a paper on “ The Mistakes of the Tax Gatherer.” 

In the course of his remarks he referred to the uselessness of the tax 
on mortgages, and thought that the State revenue laws should be 
amended to exempt mortgages and Government bonds from taxation. 

The cost to the various departments of the State in assessing and col- 
lecting this tax is nearly $200,000 actually disbursed for clerk hire and 
stationery. While this was a comparatively small sum, yet it is of 
importance even to the wealthy State of California, and the provision 
would be eliminated if it were not for the political bosses, who must 
have places for their workers in city and county offices. 

“ The total indebtedness of the counties of this State,’’ said Mr. White, 
“was, on the 30th of June, 1890, $6,727,484, as per report of State Con- 
troller. To this amount may safely be added for debts of cities, towns 
and school districts, 50 per cent., say $3,363,742, making a total of 
$10,091,226. 

“Upon this large sum the taxpayers pay interest 144 per cent. per 
annum (say $150,009) higher than the rate that would be demanded by 
bond buyers, except for the fact that county, city and municipal bonds 
are taxable under the law, and, as already mentioned, not one-tenth of 
the amount is returned to the public in form of taxes paid on bonds. 
The escape from taxation is due to the fact that the bonds are held by 
non-residents and by local parties with elastic consciences, who contrive 
to shirk their share of the burden of supporting Government. 

“ Bonds of irrigation districts to the face value of $5,000,000, more or 
less, are seeking a market in this State, but they cannot be placed, the 
chief objection being that they will be taxable in the hands of pur- 
chasers. For the same reason bonds of various school districts linger 
in the hands of agents and brokers.” 

E. S. Sheffield, of Santa Barbara, followed with a long paper on “ The 
Development of Banking.” 

He suggested that, as dealers in capital, banks should try to discour- 
age the tying up of capital in permanent investments when the produc- 
tion of that capital is limited. 

In large investments it should be encouraged, and this can be accom- 
plished by varying the rate of interest. A closer union of banks would 
strengthen credit, and as a measure of economy he advised clearing 
country checks through the correspondence of country banks. 

The committee on resolutions indorsed that portion of Mr. White’s 
paper in reference to the taxing of mortgages and bonds. 

It also adopted a resolution in favor of Mr. Sheffield’s suggestion in 
relation to clearing country checks. 

On motion of C. C. Bush, a committee of three was appointed to con- 
fer on questions of higher financial education, and report at the next 
meeting. 

The chair appointed Messrs. Bush, Palmer and Sheffield. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, I. W. Hell- 
man, of San Francisco; vice-president, E. F. Spence, of Los Angeles 
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secretary, George H. Stewart, of Los Angeles; treasurer, G. W. Kline, 
of San Francisco. 

Executive Council—W. P. Harrington, of Colusa; G. E. Hersey, of 
Gilroy; J. H. Barbour, of San Diego. Lovell White and W. P. Harring- 
ton were elected delegates to the National conventions of 1892 and 1893. 
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THE NATURE AND OPERATION OF TRUST COM. 
PANIES. 


The following paper was read at the Missouri Bankers’ Convention, 
by Mr. Breckinridge Jones, secretary of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company : 

When we find large financial institutions like the trust companies 
springing up among us, it is pertinent to inquire : 

1. In what do they differ from the banks ? 

2. What are the reasons of their existence ? 

3. What is the scope of their powers ? 

4. weet legal safeguards are thrown about the exercise of these 
powers: 

The published information as to trust companies is meager. Notwith- 
standing they are established in all the large cities in the United States, 
and control hundreds of millions of dollars, and the larger transactions 
of the last generation have been completed through their instrumentali- 
ties, there is not to be found fifty pages of literature concerning them. 

In every community the business of banking is carried on by indi- 
viduals before the volume and complexity of the business justifies the 
incorporation of a public bank. Such incorporations bring together an 
aggregation of capital that largely answers the banking demands of the 
community. The corporation does not die, nor get sick; it is always at 
home, and its existence is not affected by “war, pestilence, or famine.” 
After its establishment, its advantages are conceded by all, and no one 
thinks of banking with a private individual. Banks are created for the 
purpose of receiving the deposits of the business community, for furnish- 
ing money to it, and for facilitating its financial exchanges. Receiving, 
without interest, the deposits of those who from the known nature of 
their business will need discounts, the bank, in fairness, must give its 
depositor the preference in a line of discount in keeping with the value 
of his balances; and the depositor, to be entitled to the discounts he 
needs in his business, and at the time he needs them, must keep in his 
bank balances commensurate with the accommodations he will require. 
Instead of interest on the money that the depositor has idle in the 
bank, the thing of value that he receives is the conceded right on short 
notice to have discounts in a recognized proportion to his balances. It 
follows that the bank’s discounts must be distributed mainly among its 
depositors. No one depositor can have an unfair share of the bank’s 
funds, and no one other than a depositor can rightfully expect a discount 
until those who keep balances without interest are reasonably supplied. 
To bring about this distribution of the funds of a bank is, in part, the 
object of the limitation that no one shall have “ money borrowed ” from 
a National bank to an amount in excess of one-tenth of its actual paid- 
up capital ; and this, notwithstanding the deposits may be many times 
the capital. This distribution among, and accommodation of, deposit- 
ors in their business, brings the discounts of the bank generally into an 
aggregation of small or medium sized items, largely of accommodation 
or name or unsecured paper. To protect the bank on this name paper, 
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and to meet the probable demands of its depositors, both as to checks 
and the discounts incident to the requirements of varied lines of busi- 
ness in different seasons, the bank must confine itself to short loans. In 
its legitimate field of short discounts for the business community on 
secured paper, the above limitation as to lending to one customer not to 
exceed one-tenth of the capital does not apply, for the law expressly 
says: ‘“‘ But the discount of bills of exchange, drawn in good faith, 
against actually existing values, and discount of commercial or business 
paper actually owned by the person negotiating the same, shall not be 
considered as money borrowed.” This is in emphasis of the fact that 
the bank’s duty is to accommodate the business public in facilitating the 
speedy transfer of property. 

One of the purposes for which the bank is created being to furnish 
money to the business community, and one of the arguments on which 
it solicits deposits being its ability to provide a liberal line of discounts 
for its customers, it does not invest its capital in settled securities, but 
makes an effort to use it and about 70 per cent. of its deposits in that 
way. The law fixes the lawful limit of reserve as to National banks, 
but in other banks this is left to the discretion of the officers. Asa 
rule, banks keep the larger part of their reserves in their own vaults. 
The general discounts of a bank being thus in business paper, or in 
small or medium sized discounts, or in short-time discounts, it is plain 
that a bank cannot respond to the many demands in a community for 
either large or long-time loans on either real estate or collateral ; and 
this, whether such demands come from its depositors or others. And 
National banks are prohibited by law from lending on real estate for a 
present or future debt. Nor is the bank’s business such as to enable it 
to fairly answer in a general way demands for short-time loans from 
that large class of people in its community who are not its depositors. 
Paying no interest on its individual deposits, and its principal return 
therefor being the express or implied obligation to furnish a commen- 
surate line of discounts, it is not to the advantage of one who 
asks no discounts, or only an occasional discount, nor of one whose 
loans are of a character not acceptable to a bank, to deposit his 
money there. The mere keeping of its office open, and keeping the 
money safe, and paying it out when checks are presented, is not a fair 
equivalent where the deposits are large and the number of checks com- 
paratively small. Especially is this true when it is considered that the 
bank keeps, or attempts to keep, about seventy per cent. of its depositors’ 
money out at interest for its own account. 

It is to supplement and aid the functions of the bank, not to compete 
with them, that the trust company is formed. Its purpose is to utilize 
the deposits of those who are not in commercial, industrial, or mercan- 
tile business, and who have but little or no need for a regular line of 
discounts, and who are desirous of depositing their money where they 
can obtain a small return of interest. For convenience of designation 
such persons may be classed as ¢rust depositors, in contradistinction to 
bank depositors. They are, for example: 

1. The laborer, mechanic, clerk, teacher—all those who work for wages 
‘or on a Salary. 

2. The capitalist, the professional man, the married woman who has 
a separate estate. 

3. The business man who wishes to separate his private income or the 
surplus-profits of his business from his general] business capital. 

4. The corporation, public or private, that is accumulating a sinking 
fund, or any individual that is husbanding a balance to pay a debt. 

5. The executor, administrator, curator, guardian, assignee, receiver, 
trustee under deed or will or order of court. 
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In short, all such who wish all their daily deposits to draw interest. 

Promising no line of discount in return for deposits, and not being 
burdened with the collection of mercantile paper for its depositors, the 
trust Company receives money in trust and allows interest thereon. The 
depositor expecting no preference in loans by reason of his deposits, 
keeps on deposit only such sums as suits his convenience from time to 
time, while the company, having paid for the deposit in money instead 
of a promised line of discount, is under no obligation to discount his 
unsecured paper, and keep itself continually advised as to his business 
responsibility. Having no accounts from banks, and refusing commer- 
cial, industrial, and mercantile business, it has no depositors who are 
clamoring for discounts. Having its deposits without the obligation of 
lending them to any particular person or class of persons, and having 
received its deposits zz frus/, it treats them as trust funds as to the 
character of security taken when lending them. It takes not merely 
name paper, but selects from the community at large the best class of 
loans on collateral and real estate. Its loans being thus secured, and 
there being no obligation to distribute them, there is no reason fora 
restriction as to the amount of a loan to any individual or corporation. 
Whether a loan should be large or small is left to the intelligent judg- 
ment of the company’s officers. 

The largest and most stable element of wealth in any community 
being real estate, and banks declining generally to make real estate 
loans, and National banks being prohibited from so doing for any 
present or future debt, the trust company becomes of special interest to 
the real estate owner who wishes to cultivate business relations with an 
institution which by the scope of its organization enables him to use his 
real estate in borrowing money with the same facilitv that he uses his 
bonds and stock. From the demands of the investing class of people, 
who are the depositors and customers of a trust company, from the fact 
that a considerable portion of its deposits are funds that are accumulat- 
ing for investment, and the fact that the company itself keeps its own 
capital constantly invested in the best class of securities, and has a large 
demand for such securities for the trust funds that come into its hands 
in its various trust relations, larger loans than would be desirable to a 
bank are in constant demand by atrust company. As in banks other 
than National, so in trust companies, there is no a fixing the amount 
of reserve of deposits to be kept, but the latter being managed by men 
of the same general class as the former, the question of how much 
reserve should be kept is determined by the intelligent managers of the 
various companies to suit the varying lines of business of the several 
companies. While the bank keeps its reserve in its own vaults, the 
practice of all well-managed trust companies is to keep the bulk of its 
cash and reserve distributed on deposit in first-class banks, ffoom whom 
it receives in return interest on its daily balances. Thus the trust com- 
panies bring out many deposits that singly the banks do not desire, and 
at times money that they could not get, and after having brought the 
money together and loaned the major part of the aggregate, the surplus 
or reserve goes to increase the deposits at one of its banks. This course 
has been generally commended, and I have not learned of a single 
instance where the practice has turned out otherwise than satisfac- 
torily. 

That you may have your attention drawn to the public favor in which 
trust companies are held as places of deposit, and to enable you to say 
that they fill a public want, it.may be interesting to know that the 
aggregate of deposits in trust companies in the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn, on January Ist last, was $174,588,000, and that in those cities 
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the ratio of deposits to capital and surplus was 4% to 1 in the trust 
companies, while it was only 34 to 1 in the banks. 

Some of the larger trust companies, notably the Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Company in New York, do not pay out money over their counters, 
but make it a condition of all their deposits that the depositor or his 
draft holder will accept, instead of cash, the check of the trust company 
on a Clearing House bank. In St. Louis,the St. Louis and Union Trust 
companies pay cash for drafts on them at their counters; frequently, 
however, for larger amounts, giving the check holder a trust company. 
check on one of the city banks. Neither of those companies have drafts 
on them cleared, but require them to be presented for payment. On 
the other hand, many companies East, and the Mississippi Valley in 
St. Louis, have drafts on them cleared through one of the Clearing 
House banks. 

The showing that the work of the trust companies as to deposits and 
loans is not injurious to the banks, but rather augments their facilities, 
is further attested by the fact that the board of directors of the various 
trust Companies are composed largely of the presidents and other direct- 
ors of neighboring banks. I might illustrate this further by the two 
institutions there (pointing) the Missouri Trust Company and the 
Sedalia National Bank, occupying the same room and working in perfect 
harmony. 

Filling thus an important field not occupied by the banks, other 
opportunities and duties naturally result from rendering the various 
services to the divers classes of ‘‘ trust depositors.” The “bank depos- 
itor” being engaged in a commercial, industrial, or mercantile pursuit, 
has always an established place of business, and during the dull seasons, 
or during his absence from home, leaves trusted employes to attend to 
current matters. But many of the “trust depositors,’ having, when at 
home, exclusive charge of their personal business, have, when sick or 
from home, temporary need for some trained, intelligent, confidential, 
and financially responsible agent, perchance to pay premiums on insur- 
ance policies, to collect the income from stocks or bonds, or real estate, 
to execute some detail of an open trust, to become custodian of a will 
or other important paper, and deliver it if occasion warrants; indeed, to 
do any of the thousand things that one wishes looked after during his 
absence. The business establishment has no demand for services of 
this character by outside parties, and the banks, especially in cities 
where there is a great volume of business, are not equipped for them. 

Many “trust depositors ” have no opportunity to become acquainted 
with investments, nor with those general duties that devolve upon one 
who must take charge of his own financial affairs. Many young and 
inexperienced persons inherit estates and suddenly find themselves in 
situations that demand the intelligent foresight of the experienced 
ancestor. A married woman has a separate estate and prefers to give 
personal attention to her financial affairs. An executor, administrator, 
or any one having charge of trust funds, may have the best legal advice 
and yet be in need of other assistance in the proper execution of the 
financial side of his trust. These are among the demands that come 
from persons who must look after their own affairs. But there comes a 

time when one wishes to convey a part of his property to be held in 
trust for some wayward son, for some daughter who has or may here- 
after marry a man incompetent to take care of her estate, or for some 
other purpose that has become dear to the heart of the grantor ; or it 
may be his desire to set aside a fund to accumulate for a given time, or 
he may wish to make a general assignment of his assets for the benefit 
of his creditors, or establish any other of the various trusts that he 
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desires to be executed by the trustee of his selection; or a corporation, 
private or municipal, may wish to establish a sinking fund that is to 
accumulate and be managed for a long term of years, or it may be that 
the trust to be executed is contained in a will, and is to be vested in a 
selected executor or testamentary guardian or testamentary trustee; or 
perchance a trustee has to be appointed bya court; there is need for an 
administrator, a curator, a guardian, a receiver. If any one of these 
trusts be committed to an individual, there is no assurance that he will 
live to execute it, or that he will keep in such health as will enable him 
to give the trust proper attention. Unexpected mental derangement 
may come to him; and, if in health, he will need recreation, or he may 
have business that takes him from home at a time when the interest of 
the estate demands his presence. And the court records are replete with 
instances where men of the highest standing have gone wrong. A bond 
may have been given for the faithful execution of the trust, but no 
supervision is assumed by the appointing power over the dealings of 
either principal or surety, and poverty among those who thought they 
had handsome estates are too often the monuments to commemorate 
the worthlessness of the ordinary bond. Moreover, the individual 
trustee is usually selected by reason of his success in his own business— 
a success achieved by giving his undivided time to his business, and 
just the man who cannot give due attention to the execution of an out- 
side trust without neglecting his own business. To expect this for the 
small compensation that is usually allowed in trust matters, is illusory 
in this utilitarian age. Again, while the individual selected may be ever 
so faithful, yet it is more than likely he has never before, or but seldom, 
discharged such a trust, while the special trust committed to him may 
require for its proper execution the very best class of the most expe- 
rienced talent. 

A corporation for building a railway, a water works, a gas works, or 
what not, is to be formed, and the citizens of a locality find it necessary 
to get a large part of the money from the investing public. But the 
enterprise cannot afford the expense of an investigation by each of the 
investors who may become interested in it. There is a demand at once 
for someone of recognized standing and financial responsibility who can 
make an investigation, and upon whose report the investing public will 
be willing to rely. Such a one must see that all proceedings connected 
with the issue of the proposed securities are regular, that the mortgage 
securing them is properly drawn, and that it will invest powers in the 
trustees to protect the security holders if need be; and then a trustee 
must be selected that will not change, and that will always be ready to 
do his duty. Moreover, when the securities are issued, it is important 
for the stockholder in the company to know that there is no over-issue of 
the stock ; hence there is the additional requirement that someone upon 
whom all can rely will register the certificates. Again, the holder of 
one of the bonds issued may wish to have it registered in his name, so 
that if it should be lost or destroyed he could get his money. Or a cor- 
poration, after having promulgated its securities, may need to be reor- 
ganized; to effect which, someone of experience in that line must 
originate a plan, and a satisfactory agent must be selected who can 
receive and hold the various securities while the plan of reorganization 
is being made effective. It is natural that the same corporate agent 
should be called on. Until recently, Western corporations were forced 
to go for all this class of work to New York, Philadelphia, or Boston. 
A trust company there would be made trustee in a mortgage securing 
bonds, and would also act as transfer agent and registrar, thereby giving 
valuable security to the Eastern investor in protecting him against 
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irregularly issued bonds, over-issues of stock and bonds, and fraudulent 
transfers of them. Western investors began to demand a similar pro- 
tection for Western securities, and argued that it is bad policy for West- 
ern institutions to carry all their grist to an Eastern mill. Since strong 
trust companies have been incorporated in St. Louis and other Western 
cities, the Eastern investor recognizes that as to Western securities these 
Western trust companies, being nearer the scene of action, can make 
the best investigation. 

Men of property in every community are continually besought to 
become surety on the bond of some friend. Recognizing that such 
bonds are required by law, and there being no substitute for the indi- 
vidual sureties required, it is found hard to refuse such requests. In 
practice the surety has no indemnity, had no supervision over the 
management of the trust fund, and any effort in that direction is likel 
to be resented as an unjust imputation upon the integrity of the princi- 
pal. Naturally many losses occurred, and moneyed men, to protect them- 
selves, were forced to a general resolution to go on nobody's bond. A 
demand again arose, as the volume of business had increased sufficiently 
to justify that the matter of becoming surety on bonds be considered a 
business, and it was argued that the public requirements in this line 
could be best undertaken by a corporation which kept constantly advised 
as to the rules and practice of the courts requiring such bonds, which 
was familiar with securities and the handling of them, and which kept a 
safe place where the assets in the hands of the principal could be 
reduced to the joint possession of the principal and the corporate 
surety. 

ha cumntnion becomes denser, and as wealth accumulates, demands 
of the above and kindred classes increase in volume, and there is 
repeated the experience of the town when its citizens realized the needs 
of an incorporated bank. The agent to whom these various duties are 
committed, to repeat the plea, must be always well and at home; must 
never run away and never steal; must have no exemptions; must have 
life everlasting ; must be rich and stay rich; must have no partialities ; 
must be subject to no political influences; must make no mistakes ; 
must never forge; must do what it is told to do, first, last, and all the 
time; must keep a complete record of what it does; must make 
only reasonable charges, and must have the learning, the experience, the 
diseretion not only of one man, but of a half dozen of the most success- 
ful men inthe community. Such isthe trust company. It can be your 
guardian or curator when you are under age; your agent or trustee 
when you are grown, if you are sane, and your committee or guardian if 
you are not; your assignee if your bankruptcy is voluntary, and your 
receiver if it is involuntary; your most valuable friend while you live, 
and your executor, administrator, or testamentary trustee when you 
die, and, if there is any money in the trust, it never resigns. 

To meet these various requirements, all naturally relating to and 
interlacing with each other, a statute concerning trust companies was 
enacted in Missouri in 1885. Its scope was restricted, and no trust com- 
pany having been formed under it, when the Legislature met in 1887 
the provisions of the statute were enlarged. Following the idea of 
some of the Eastern States, where the volume of business in any par- 
ticular line was sufficiently great to-justify a corporation to take up the 
business of that line alone, our lawmakers, not recognizing that we had 
not reached the density of population and the abundance of wealth of 
some of the Eastern States, failed to appreciate that to make sucha 
company:a success here it must run “a general store.” After the 
broadening of the statute in 1889, several large companies, composed of 
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the most prominent financial men in the State, were formed. But it was 
found that the statute governing them was not sufficiently flexible, so 
in 1891 the statute was made more definite, more certain, better guarded, 
and yet more liberal in its provisions. Under that statute trust com- 
panies have the powers generally outlined above. [See Sec. 2,839, R.S. 
(Mo.) 1889, as amended in 1891.| ' 

While this act was pending it was very fully discussed, and at first 
met with opposition. The following short colloquy in discussing the 
merits of the bill took place between Senator Perry, of Grundy County, 
and one of the advocates of the measure : 

Senator: If that act becomes a law, is there anything on the Lord’s 
earth that a trust company could not doP 

Advocate: Yes, Senator, I think there is. 

Senator: Pray tell me what it is. 

Advocate: I do not think, Senator, that it could have twins. 

No company can be incorporated under that act with less than $100,- 
000 capital; its directors must be stockholders, and a majority of them 
must be residents of this State. If the number of directors of any such 
corporation exceeds five, they shall be divided into three classes, of 
which the first shall remain in office one year, the second two years, and 
the third three years, and at each annual election directors shall be 
elected for the term of three years to fill the vacancies created by the 
retiring class. If any director of any such corporation shall knowingly 
declare or pay any dividends when the corporation is insolvent, or any 
dividend the payment of which would render it insolvent, they shall be 
jointly and severally liable for all debts of the corporation then existing, 
and for all that shall thereafter be contracted while they respectively 
remain in office, saving to any director, however, the right to be exempt 
from such liability by timely objection. The directors shall keep correct 
minutes of their transactions, and have full statements of the condition 
of the affairs of the corporation made out and exhibited at least annually 
to the stockholders. The books and all records of the proceedings of 
such corporation shall be kept open for inspection of all persons 
interested. 

As part of the purpose of the formation of these companies was to 
relieve individuals from the burden of becoming surety, the corporations 
were not only given the corporate right to become a surety, but the law 
provided, as a substitute for the second surety, or as a substitute for any 
individual surety where the corporation was itself executing a trust, that 
the corporation should deposit with the Superintendent of the Insur- 
ance Department of the State $200,000, consisting of cash or its equiva- 
lent in acceptable securities, and the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department, having the only department of the State Government 
equipped to properly investigate and supervise the transactions and 
accounts of such companies, they are required to make periodic sworn 
statements for filing in his office, and he is given plenary rights to 
investigate and supervise the business of such companies, and to close 
up any company if its business is irregularly or not safely conducted. 
The fund deposited with the said Superintendent shall be primarily 
liable for the trust obligations of the company depositing it, and shall 
not be liable for any other debt or obligation of the company until all 
its trust liabilities have been discharged. This fund of $200,000 must 
always be kept intact. 

Thus the trust companies, having ample powers, have the strongest 
legal safeguards around the exercise of them; having for their opera- 
tions a field that it is impossible for the banks to occupy, they work 
hand in hand with the banks, 
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BANKING IN LYNN, MASS. 


The Central National Bank has returned to its old location in Central 
Square, from which it was driven by the great fire of Nov. 26, 1889. The 
bank settles down on the same spot again, but in vastly improved quar- 
ters. The Central is by right of succession the second oldest bank in 
the city. The Laighton Bank, organized April 30, 1849, was the begin- 
ning, and a reorganization effected under the National Banking Act in 
1865 changed the Laighton Bank to the Central National Bank. Prac- 
tically it was a continuation of the Laighton under new conditions and 
anew name. The present seal of the Central is the old seal of the 
Laighton, designed with a picture of the ancient side lace woman's shoe 
in its center. Thus is kept alive a memory of the old bank, and the 
almost obsolete article that was a principal product of Lynn’s shoe 
industry fifty years ago. 

The Mechanics’ Bank started before the Laighton, and its successor 
is the First National Bank. From its quarters in the Lyceum building 
the Central was driven forth by the fire of Christmas night, 1868, and 
passed a year within the present City Hall building, going back to the 
corner of Summer and Market streets again, but taking quarters above 
the post-office in Frazier’s new building. In 1885, the bank came to the 
Mower block, to meet with fire once more. On the morning of Nov. 27, 
1889, it found itself sheltered in the Lynn Trust Company's quarters, 
where three other National banks and one savings bank had taken 
refuge, and opened for business that morning at the usual hour. With 
proper pride the Central points to only two hours’ stoppage of business 
because of the great fire. 

There are two interesting objects preserved in the banking rooms to- 
day. One isa set of duplicate keys of the old Lyceum Bank vault, and 
the other is a framed collection of the bank notes issued by the Laighton 
Bank, in denominations of $1, $2, $3, $5, $10, and $50. The $3 bill 
would be quite a novelty at the present time. 

The Laighton started with a capital stock of $100,000, which was 
increased in 1851 to $150,000, and in 1853 to $200,000, at which figure it 
has remained. On the Ist day of April, 1850, not quite a year after 
commencing business, a dividend of 3 per cent. was declared, slightly 
different from the modern plan of waiting five years for surplus to accu- 
mulate. The dividends were kept up, and the combined history of the 
Laighton and Central shows a total of eighty-five dividends paid, realiz- 
ing $656,000 to stockholders. 

Francis 5. Newhall was first president of the Laighton Bank, and, 
dying in 1858, Henry Newhall succeeded him, and was at the head of 
the bank in the reorganization. He continued as president of the Cen- 
tral until 1876, declining a re-election in that year. His successor was 
Philip A. Chase, who is president now, after fifteen years’ service. With 
Mr. Chase came an injection of new blood into the management, and 
George K. Pevear was invested with the vice-presidency at the same 
time, retaining the office ever since, Joseph B. Lamper was vice-presi- 
dent during the later years of President Henry Newhall’s administration, 
and the burden of management was principally on his shoulders. | 

There have been but two cashiers, Ezra W. Mudge and Warren M. 
Breed. Mr. Mudge commenced with the Laighton and retired from the 
Central in 1877, dying the following year. A fine portrait of him hangs 
in the cashier's office in the new establishment, replacing one destroyed 
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bythe fire. It may be added that portraits of both the Presidents Newhall 
were also destroyed, and hopes are entertained that their descendants 
will duplicate them. Mr. Mudge was one of the mayors of Lynn, an 
alderman for many years, and president of the Board of Trustees of the 
Public Library at the time of his death. 

In 1863 a boy came into the Laighton Bank to commence at the foot 
of the banking ladder. Heclimbed up, round by round, until he became 
teller, and on the retirement of Mr. Mudge was chosen cashier. He 
was Warren M. Breed, and the Central National Bank and the citizens 
of Lynn who come in contact with him rejoice in the fine personality, 
courtesy, and ability of Cashier Breed. 

Of the original Laighton board of directors there are none left in the 
present board, but several of them have successors there. George W. 
Keene was very prominent in the organization of the bank, and is repre- 
sented in the directorate to-day by his son, William G.S. Keene. Isaiah 
Breed was chairman of the first meeting, and F. W. Breed represents 
him now. President Francis S. Newhall is followed by his son, George 
T. Newhall, a depositor. Charles H. Newhall represents in the board 
his father, the second president. Joseph Breed, 2d, has a successor in 
Director Joseph B. Breed. 

The bank has graduated two of Lynn’s prominent banking men from 
clerks in the office—A. C. R, Smith, treasurer of the Lynn Trust Co., 
and James E. Jenkins, cashier of the Lynn National. 

That the Central stands equal with all Lynn banks is an evidence of 
business conducted along lines of prudence, ability, and absolute integ- 
rity, distinguishing features of Lynn banking institutions without excep- 
tion. In a tasty card circular the bank’s customers and the business 
public are invited to the new quarters, and the following financial state- 
ment, written at the close of business, Thursday, September 1, is ren- 
dered : 





RESOURCES. 
 ccnne shsdeddeeedeeeenenssaneednnnered $581,858 19 
Rome poms MaslOmel BORNE. «cc ccccccccccccescese 453,753 37 
United States bonds (par value) ..... ‘ten neenes 50,000 00 
Due from United States Treasury............... 2,250 00 
es vibbkeke dds wdedebeeadetaeneasesseedeous 36,555 27 
$716,416 83 
LIABILITIES, 
CS MIDE v cca sccccdescvencdsccvveseancences $200,000 00 
Ee ee 137,173 39 
National bank notes, outstanding............... 45,000 00 
nas cennenecennsenteeouseeee 332,249 42 
ee SE Ser teetcnwedsccdsnccconses 1,994 02 





$716,416 83 

And on another page appears the list of officers and board of direct- 
ors, as follows: 

President, Philip A. Chase; Vice-President, George K. Pevear; 
Cashier, Warren M. Breed. 

Directors: Philip A. Chase, president Lynn Institution for Savings ; 
George K. Pevear, morocco manufacturer; Aaron F. Smith, shoe manu- 
facturer ; Charles B. Tebbetts, shoe manufacturer; Charles H. Newhall, 
president Lynn Gas and Electric Company; William G. S. Keene, shoe 
manufacturer; Francis W. Breed, shoe manufacturer; Joseph B. Breed, 
builder. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





GENERAL, 

NEW BANK BUILDINGS AND OTHER IMPROVEMENTS.—One of the evidences 
of the prosperity of a bank is the construction of larger and handsomer offices. 
So many banks have just done, or are now doing this, that we have only space to 
mention the names of those known to us. 


Mass,..Lynn.........Central Nat. B’k. N. Y...New York.... Bank for Savings. 
« ..New Bedford.Five Cents Sav. B. | Pa...... Welisborough Wellsboro’ Nat. B. 


w  .,Watertown,.. Watertown Sav. B. | WAsH..Seattle....... Seattle Trust Co. 
> er Joplin Nat. Bank. QUEBEC Quebec....... La Banque Jacques 
Dis Bn edocs ecex Jamaica Bank. Cartier. 


Other banks which have made minor improvements, put in new vaults, etc., are 
the following : 


Conn... Norwich...... Chelsea Sav. Bank. , N. J.... Bloomfield.... Bloomfield Nat. B. 

IND.....Richmond....Second Nat. Bank. | N. Y...St. Johnsville.First Nat. Bank. 

South Paris...South Paris Sav. B. | Pa...... a Pattison Bank. 

Mass...Lowell....... Traders Nat. B’k. « ..Norristown .. Peoples Nat. B’k. 

N. H...Claremont....Claremont Nat. B. | R. I.... Wickford .... Wickford Sav. B’k. 
# ..Manchester...Amoskeag Nat. B. 





BANKS WHICH ARE INCREASING THEIR CAPITAL: 


ae Princeton ...... Farmers Bank, from $50,000 to $100,000, 
Mass... Boston......... International Trust Co., to $1,000,000. 
MINN... Minneapolis .... Bank of Minneapolis, from $250,000 to $300,000. 
Pe See First National Bank, to $75,000. 
Wc cs PND. 0 csnced City Bank, from $25,000 to $100,000. 

« . West Superior..State Bank of Wisconsin, to $1,000,000, 


SoME RECENT BANK DIVIDENDS: 








R Semti- 
Location. Name, Annual. pent) 








Percent. Percent. 





Se Pree Belknap Savings Bank ...........- 00008: sone 2 
N. Y...Fort Plain...... ‘Fort Plain National Bank................ we { @ 
«  ,.Kingston....... Kingston National Bank..............-.. see 3% 
. .. " .eeeeee| Ulster Co. National Bank................ a 
» ..Walden........|/Walden National Bank.................. ‘won 2: 
Wis....Milwaukee...... OTIS BIR 6 oc kdcovescsvvose ewe 8 -_ 














Is THE EAST A FIELD FOR ENTERPRISE ?— Mr. James G. Cannon, vice-presi- 
dent of the Fourth National Bank of New York City, discusses this subject in an 
interesting way in the September number of the Engineering Magasine, contrasting 
some of the conditions existing in the West with those in the East, and showing 
wherein eastern progress has been slower than in western, and especially far west- 
ern States. ‘* There is a great field in the East for electric railways, which have 
developed so rapidly in the West. Inthe small towns in the eastern States, the 
time will soon come when nearly all of them will be connected by electric railways ; 
and this will also give the towns electric lights, etc. Here is an employment for 
capital at home in the East which is certain, in time, to be very profitable. Take 
another field for enterprise which is not at all familiar to the eastern man—that of 
the manufacture of windmills. In the West there are thousands of them, doing 
the work which is being done in the East by manual labor. The time will come 
when the farmers of the East cannot do without them. Take the matter of water- 
supply for villages, sewerage systems, and many other undertakings of this nature, 
as well as the many industrial enterprises that are being put upon the market, all 
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of which during the next decade will offer inducements at home to the investor 
in the East. There are many mines in the East which are now lost sight of and 
unknown on account of the great mines of the West, and which will pay when 
developed upon an economical scale, with improved machinery and new methods. 
There will be cheaper money with which to carry on these enterprises, as it will not 
cost as much in the old-settled sections of our country to carry these things forward 
as in a newcountry. By cheaper money in this connection, I do not mean the 
cheap money of Europe, but I do mean that the high rates of early western invest- 
ments will not prevail. I believe, however, that capital in the United States will 
always afford a much better and safer return upon the money invested than in any 
other country in the world, and we will, during the next generation, afford the 
capitalist good use for his money at remunerative rates; and when capital is 
employed it means employment to the workingman, and this means general pros- 
perity to the whole country. As we look in a mirror, with a strong light at our 
backs, the light is thrown from the mirror in our faces. So the strong reflection 
comes back from the West upon the East of its wonderful enterprise and prosperity, 


and infuses into the East new ideas and opens fields for investment in the East 


which will gradually again reach the West, to its great advantage.” 


THE AMERICAN YACHT LIST FOR 1892.—This elegant work contains a com- 
plete register of the yacht clubs of the United States and British Provinces, also of 
the Bermuda Islands, Jamaica, Habana and Argentine yacht clubs, with the list of 
the officers, addresses of the secretaries, names of yachts, official numbers, signal 
letters, dimensions, designers, builders, etc. There is also an alphabetical list of 
owners, and fac-similes in chromo-lithograph of the club flags and private signals of 
the owners. The work contains other information relating to yacht club regattas, 
rules of measurement, time allowances, etc. All the matter is well arranged, the 
lithographic work is beautifully executed, and the volume will doubtless serve a 
highly useful purpose to those for whom it is specially designed. The work is pub- 
lished by Thomas Manning, 45 Beaver street, New York, who is also the proprietor. 


EASTERN STATES. 


NEw BRITAIN, CoNN.—No review of the affairs of the flourishing city of New 
Britain would be complete that did not give some account of that old-established 
and most solid institution, the Savings Bank of New Britain. It is just thirty years 
since this bank was established, and to-day it reports assets amounting to more 
than two and a half million dollars, or, to speak more correctly, the assets on July 
1, 1892, amounted to $2,542,408.72. The affairs of this bank are managed by 
very careful and conservative men, as will be seen by the following list of names: 
Levi S. Wells, president; T. W. Stanley, vice-president ; W. F. Walker, treas- 
urer ; and C. B. Oldershaw, secretary. Directors: Levi S. Wells, Philip Corbin, 
J. A. Pickett, Thomas S. Bishop, T. W. Stanley, J. B. Talcott, H. E. Russell, 
Jr., W. F. Walker and Charles S. Landers. These are all well-known gentlemen, 
of high standing in business, professional and social circles, and all of them seem to 
be spoken of in the highest terms here. The bank itseif is one of the strongest and 
most prosperous in New England. 


Boston.— Mr. George Phippen, receiving teller of the Suffolk National Bank, 
who died last month, was probably the oldest National bank officer in years of serv- 
ice in Boston, having been with the Suffolk for 42 years. He was 58 years of age. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The bankers of New Hampshire 
have formed an association, the object of which is to promote the general welfare 
and usefulness of banks and banking institutions, and to secure uniformity of 
action, together with the practical benefits to be derived from personal acquaintance 
and from the discussion of subjects of importance to the banking, commercial and 
industrial interests of the State of New Hampshire, and especially to secure the 
proper consideration of questions regarding the financial and commercial usages, 
customs and laws, which affect the banking interests of the State, and for protection 
against loss by crime. Ata meeting held in Manchester, officers of the association 
were chosen, and a constitution and by-laws adopted. The officersare: President, 
Hon. G. B. Chandler of that city ; vice-presidents, N. S. Huntington, Hanover : 
W. W. Bailey, Nashua; Walter M. Parker, Manchester; E. R. Brown, Dover ; 
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F. D. Hutchins, Lancaster; O. G. Nims, Keene; R. E. Smythe, George H. Adams, 
Plymouth ; E. P. Kimball, Portsmouth ; A. G. Folsom, Laconia; J. E. Fernald, 
Concord; A. A. Perkins, Great Falls; W. L. Knowlton, Milford; treasurer, Wil- 
liam P. Fiske, Concord ; secretary, George N. Farwell, Claremont ; executive 
committee, O. C. Hatch, Littleton ; Henry Abbott, Winchester; W. F. Thayer, 
Concord. 

BrIstoL, N. H.—The Bristol Banking Company, chartered by the last Legisla- 
ture, has effected a temporary organization, with the following officers: Trustees, 
Hon. Cyrus Taylor, Ira A. Chase, R. W. Musgrove, John H. Brown, Clarence N. 
Merrill and George C. Currier. R. W. Musgrove was elected as clerk of the cor- 
poration. The directors organized by the election of Hon. Cyrus Taylor, president, 
and Ira A, Chase, vice-president. The bank will start with a capital of $25,0c0, 
with privilege of increasing to $50,000. 

NEw YorkK.—It is stated that there is an erroneous impression abroad regarding 
the new banking law, that savings banks are included among those which are 
required to advertise unclaimed deposits. Savings banks are only required to report 
unclaimed deposits to the State Banking Superintendent. 

New York City.—Comptroller Hepburn has filled the vacancy in the Bank 
Examinership for the city of New York, occasioned by his own promotion to the 
office of Comptroller, by the appointment of William H. Kimball, of Canton, N. 
Y., to that position. Mr. Kimball’s appointment was recommended by E. H. Per- 
kins, Jr., of the Importers and Traders’ National Bank ; J. Edward Simmons, of 
the Fourth National Bank ; F. D. Tappan, of the Gallatin National Bank; H. W. 
Cannon, of the Chase National Bank ; KR. M. Gallaway, of the Merchants’ National 
Bank ; George E. Baker, of the First National Bank; G. G. Williams, of the 
Chemical National Bank, and others. He was also indorsed by the leaders of the 
Republican party of the State. Mr. Kimball is president of the St. Lawrence 
County Bank, of Canton, N. Y., a position he has held for eleven years. He was 
formerly teller of the Jefferson County National Bank at Watertown, N. Y., and 
has had twenty-nine consecutive years’ experience in banking. He was receiver of 
the Merchants’ Bank of Watertown, N. Y., a member of the Board of Supervisors 
of St. Lawrence County for ten years, and chairinan of the board for three years. 
Mr. Kimball was also a member of the New York Assembly for four years. 

New York Citry.—Mr. E. N. Gibbs, president of the Thames National Bank, 
of Norwich, Conn., has been chosen treasurer of the New York Life Insurance 
Company. Mr. Gibbs has been eminently successful as a banker, and the New 
York Life is indeed fortunate in securing one so fit in every way for the responsible 
position of treasurer. 

BuFFALO.—The death of Francis H. Root, of Buffalo, has deprived that city of 
one of its leading and most enterprising citizens. Mr. Root had been associated 
with the business interests of that place for many years. He began his career there 
in 1835 as a clerk. Subsequently he engaged in business for himself, and was 
most successful in building up a large and profitable business and accumulating 
great wealth. But this was not all. He made for himself .a reputation for strict 
integrity that gave him the confidence of all who knew him. He was a director of 
several banks and other institutions, and in many other ways was identified with 
the city’s interests. 


WESTERN STATES. 


CHICAGO.—It is not often that a bank makes money by failing, but according to 
the record in the office of the Comptroller of the Currency that is what the Park 
National Bank of this city, which went into the hands of a receiver in July, 1890, 
has done. The receiver has paid principal and interest, and has turned over the 
affairs of the bank to an agent, who is now straightening them out, with the inten- 
tion of going ahead with the business of the bank for the old stockholders. When 
the bank failed the face value of its assets was $769,0v0, but of these the receiver 
estimated only $342,000 as good, $256,000 as doubtful, and the remainder as bad. 
The receiver collected $443,500 from these assets and paid over $415,000, principal, 
and $33,000 interest dividends to the creditors of the institution. When he turned 
the bank over to the agent chosen by the stockholders there was enough property 
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on hand to realize the amount of the original capital of the bank and start another 
in its place. This surprising condition of affairs was brought about by the fact 
that the bank owned a large amount of real estate in the suburbs of Chicago, which 
so increased in value during the receivership that under the careful management 
of the receiver the affairs of the bank were straightened out to the satisfaction of 
stockholders and creditors alike, and again placed upon its feet in a better financial 
condition than ever before. The history of the old Third National Bank is about 
the same asthis. The tract of land that was used as a pasture lot, and not con- 
sidered worth listing with the assets at the time of the failure, is now valued at 
more than a million dollars. , 

GRINNELL, IowA.—On the death of Hon. Charles H. Spencer, director and 
cashier of the First National Bank, the following resolutions were passed: Firsz, 
That in the sudden removal by death of Hon. Charles H. Spencer, the founder and 
cashier from its inception of the First National Bank of Grinnell, we mourn the 
loss not only of a most faithful and efficient officer of the bank, but alsoof a highly 
valued personal friend, who by his genial qualities and kind manners had won the 
esteem and affection of us all. Second, That we will ever cherish his memory as 
one of the founders and leaders of the town who was ever active in promoting its 
prosperity, serving it in various offices at home and representing it in the Legisla- 
ture of the State—always upright, honorable and true to every trust in public and 
in private, a good neighbor, generous hearted and liberal to the needy—thus exem- 
plifying in his life the principles and character of the ideal citizen. The directors 
of the Merchants’ National Bank also Resolved, That we desire to express our deep 
sorrow at this melancholy and distressing event. That we feel that, inthe death 
of Mr. Spencer, the city has lost from among her public and business men one of 
the most useful; that his long and honorable connection with business in this city 
has made his sudden death a positive loss to the general interests of the city ; that 
as mayor of the city, as member and chairman of the board of supervisors, and as 
representative in the General Assembly, he has left a record of honorable and useful 
public service that calls for, from us, an expression of our sense of his value to 
our city, to the county, and to the State; that we recall with pleasure, mingled 
with sadness of his taking away, the many excellent personal qualities of our friend, 
his fidelity in friendship, his warm and generous heart, his quick response to the 
call of the distressed and the unfortunate, and to all the demands on his benevo- 
lence, and the many other traits that made him a genial and good neighbor, and a 
generous benefactor. 

KANSAS.—Forty-four banks have been organized in Kansas since January I. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Arrangements have been completed for the new building 
to be occupied by the Nicollet National Bank. It will be a model bank structure, 
and there will be nothing like it in the West, the projectors say. By next June or 
July it will be ready for use, and then the Nicollet Bank will be as well housed as 
any banking concern inall the country. The new building will be one story high 
and lighted almost entirely from the roof. There will be electric appliances. by 
means of which the front doors, and the only ones in the building, can be thrown 
shut by the touch of a button, a valuable thing in case of robbery or riot. The 
bank will have no interest in the new building, although some of the gentlemen 
owning bank stock have. Jf. F. R. Fossand other gentlemen have decided to erect 
it as a business venture and the bank will lease from them. It is said there is not 
in the country west of Philadelphia a bank building so perfect in all its arrange- 
ments and details as this one will be. G. F. Warner owned the site and sold it for 
$1,250 a foot to Mr. Foss and his associates. 


St. PAUL, MINN.—Several bankers from St. Paul and Northfield have appeared 
before the State Board of Equalization and wanted some change in their assess- 
ment. The Northfield bankers stated that the Rice County assessor had assessed 
their stock at 1co cents on the dollar, whereas the rule called for 70 percent. They 
had repeatedly appealed to the county board to change the assessment, but they 
had declined. The St. Paul bankers claimed that they were assessed too heavily in 
proportion to the assessment levied on the jobbing houses. This is a complaint 
that has been made frequently before, but thus far the State boards have found no 
way out of the difficulty, although they generally admit that the bank assessments 
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may bea little high. Some of the banks have found a smooth way out of the diff- 
culty, however, even if it is a little roundabout. The law provides for an assess- 
ment on the bank stock and the surplus, but the undivided profits are not assessed. 
At least one bank has been found in which the stock amounts to less than one-third 
the amount of the undivided profits. They simply allow the undivided profits to 
accumulate instead of increasing the stock. The board will attempt to meet this 
by recommending the adoption of a rule providing for the assessment of undivided 
profits to 25 or 30 per cent of their value. 

WINDoM, Minn.—The Bank of Windom is just finishing the exterior of its fine 
two-story brick block southwest of the public square, furnishing some of the best 
banking accommodations in Southwestern Minnesota. The bank recently increased 
its paid-up capital to $65,000, making a total banking capital for Cottonwood 
County of nearly $150,000, a considerable part of which is owned by farmers. 
Another brick block is going up on the public square, and the foundations are 
going in for the new temperance temple and hall. 

Ou10.—The Comptroller of the (urrency has appointed Chas. T. Jamieson, of 
Urbana, Examiner of National Banks for the State of Ohio. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs.—The Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee has been 
organized at a meeting of stockholders held in the office of Winkler, Flanders, 
Smith, Bottum & Vilas. The name given above was formally adopted, and the 
capital of the bank was fixed at $1,000,000. The following board of directors 
was chosen: Frederick Pabst, Philetus Sawyer, of Oshkosh; A. K. Hamilton, 
Edward Bradley, A. A. L. Smith, E. P. Matthews, Charles Schriber, of Oshkosh; 
David Adler, Charles Best, H. G. Freeman, of Appleton ; and Charles Manegold, 
Jr. Capt. Pabst was elected president, but the bank will be managed by Robert 
Hill, who has been elected director and vice-president of the new institution. To 
be chosen to such a responsible position of what will be the largest banking house 
in the northwest is an honor the directors and stockholders are satisfied Mr. Hill 
fully deserves. Mr. Hill is well known in Chicago as well as in Milwaukee, and 
with his extensive business experience he combines a thorough knowledge of the 
banking business. He has been for many years a director of the Continental 
National and the American Exchange National Banks of Chicago, and has been 
interested, as a stockholder, in several other banking institutions. Although a 
resident of Chicago since 1881, he has kept up his social and business relations in 
Milkaukee, where he had been active up to that year, and consequently he knows 
the standing of nearly all the business men of the city, a knowledge valuable for 
successful banking. Mr. Hill will settle permanently in Milwaukee. All matters 
pertaining to the final organization of the bank, the engaging of clerks, bookkeep- 
ers, etc., are being handled by Mr. Hill. The election of a cashier will be decided 
on later. The bank floor in the new Pabst building is being rapidly fitted up for 
use, and it is hoped that the bank will be opened early in November. The Wis- 
consin National will make a total of eleven banks in Milwaukee, and it will have 
the largest capital of any bank in Wisconsin. At present the Wisconsin Marine & 
Fire Insurance Company Bank heads the list with $500,000, and the National 
Exchange comes next, with $400,000. All of the other Milwaukee banks are cap- 
italized at $250,000 or less, and the First National, of Appleton, stands third in the 
State, with $300,000. The list of stockholders in the Wisconsin National is a long 
one, and the amount put in by each of the principal investors, including Capt. 
Pabst, is said to be $25,000. The State reports also show that Capt Pabst holds 
$41,000 of the Second Ward Savings Bank stock. The new bank will bring quite 
an amount of outside capital to Milwaukee, for a number of the wealthiest lumber- 
men in the State are interested in it.—/z/waukee Sentine/. 


MILWAUKEE.—The Merchants’ Exchange Bank has decided upon a new depart- 
ure. It will open a branch on the south side and two on the west side, and the 
arrangements for the opening of the sarhe are nearly completed. ‘The growth of 
the banking business in Milwaukee is keeping pace with the growth of the city in 
general. The business is spreading over a wide territory. Men for the manage- 
ment of these branches have already been selected, sites have been chosen, and 
plans for the buildings to be erected will be drawn without delay. By May 1 next 
the new branches are expected to be in complete running order. The branch 
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houses will not be run as separately incorporated institutions. They will serve 
merely as auxiliaries to the main bank on Michigan street. The capital stock of 
the Merchants’ Exchange Bank is $250,000, and the surplus is $500,000. The sur- 
plus will probably be increased to $750,000, making a total of $1,000,000 capital. 

Herman G. Schmidt, Rudolph Nunremacher’s brother-in-law, who is expected to 
come here next spring to live with his family, will probably, in view of Mr. Nun- 
nemacher’s failing health, become president of the bank, and the bank, with the 
branches, will be run under his supervision.—J/z/waukee Sentinel. 


WEST SUPERIOR, WIs.—Within the past sixty days Superior bank and corporation 
stocks have risen in value materially, and a generally healthy condition in finances 
exists. Bank of Commerce stock has gone up from 130 to 136, and a proportion- 
ate increase took place in nearly all the other bank stocks. The State Bank of 
Wisconsin is now considering the increase of its capital stock to $1,000,000, and 
will, it is stated on good authority, carry the proposition out.—Superior Telegram. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A large number of guests gathered at the New Capital 
Savings Bank building, one evening last month, to rejoice with the company. The 
exercises of the evening were opened by the vice-president, Mr. J. W. Cole, who, in 
the name of the board of directors, presented to Mr. L. C. Bartley a handsome silver 
service, in token of their appreciation of his services as treasurer of the organization. 
Mr. John A. Lynch, Fourth Auditor of the Treasury, made a speech of congratu- 
lation to the officers and stockholders. Among those present were ex-Senator B. K. 
Bruce, Mr. S. J. Meigs, Prof. Joseph Storum, Mr. Howard Williams, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. A. Wormley, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Grimke, Mr. and Mrs. Jerome H. 
Johnson Gov. Gleaves and Mr. J. S. Gregg. 

ATLANTA, GA.—The Bank of the State of Georgia, of Atlanta, one of Atlanta’s 

oldest and soundest banks, has made a change in its business. The bank will discon- 
tinue the keeping of active mercantile accounts and the making of collections. All 
other branches of the banking business will be continued. Mr. F. M. Coker, the 
president of the bank, is a Nestor among Georgia bankers, he having established this 
bank twenty years ago. He has passed through all the panics of more than a 
generation, including that of 1857, and since, without a setback. The character of 
this bank makes all property of stockholders liable for all debts of the bank. 
‘ Macon, Ga.— The Macon J7elegraph says that ‘* the savings banks of Macon 
are doing a large and prosperous business. ‘They are conservatively conducted, 
and are popular institutions. The same seems to be the condition and record of 
most of the savings banks elsewhere.”’ 

CHARLESTON, S. C.— The special County Board of Equalization for the city of 
Charleston has assessed for taxation the several banks of the city, as follows : 


First National Bank......... (adeeebe bes sewnedons eueteeaseuen $389,628 
People’s National Bank............ Mk nebhbena benno 330,900 
Bank of Charleston, N. B. A........... Ssaweersoncsecessacawe 242,282 
I RS sas an pede eees ceed snerennensbeseeeones 180,000 
SB. Gc EE BE THREE Gy oc ccccccccccscesescscceceseoonces 4: 131,542 
SD SE TE ns co nin nes eneeseenssesensennsevesees 107,778 
RD GR TE Tec oe covccccecesecseccocessocos , 

Chasieston Savings Institution. .......cccccccccvcccccces ccce 46,800 
CD Ss nck cde cede cduscccwscesccsscqueecseede 36,600 
Exchange Banking and Trust Co........ccceccccccscccce: cece 30,000 
SE EE CE cceadcesacs 64066 @86000000600000000nN006060 18,900 
SD TD Tic cc cvcccceseseccevocenevens i. eeenenees 18,000 
Hibernia Savings Bank..............06. TTT TC TTT TTT TTT Tete 18,000 
SE TD HI 0:0 6.0004 066060 cs bene scccceseseceeveses 13,077 
PRRENS CTR CIs ces ccercvsccctcvcesecceevesecesnes soneds ,000 


PACIFIC STATES. 


SAN FrRANCIScO.—The Hibernia Savings and Loan Society has completed its 
handsome new granite building. For twenty years past it has grown and pros- 
pered in the old brick building it has just deserted, and where up to closing time 
long lines of depositors waited their turn as usual to add fresh savings to their 
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swelling accounts or draw upon the funds they had previously laid away there. A 
look around the familiar old establishment showed nothing unusual to the observant 
eye. The clerks were all in their customary places, and the taking in and passing 
out of money proceeded, oblivious of any impending change. The business of this 
great savings institution will be transferred to its new center of operations, almost a 
mile away. The history of the institution is not uninteresting. It grew out of the 
needs of the miners, mostly Irish, who in the days of the placers often came to San 
Francisco with fortunes in their belts and neededa safe depository in which to place 
it, the savings banks at the time being, as a rule, mere traps for the unwary, 
which misappropriated the funds left in their care or invested them in wild specu- 
lations. Kecognizing the need for such an establishment, a few wealthy men, 
among whom were Robert J. Tobin, C. D. O'Sullivan, Myles D. Sweeny, John 
McHugh, Mr. Callaghan and Mr. McCann, incorporated the Hibernia Savings 
and Loan Society on April 12, 1859, and opened a little office in Lucas Turner’s 
Bank at the corner of Jackson and Montgomery streets. There it established a 
reputation for fair dealing and built up so large a business that it became necessary 
in a little while to move to more commodious quarters, which were secured in a 
neighboring building on Jackson street, just above Montgomery. Twenty years 
ago business compelled another move, and the building which has just now been 
deserted was put up and occupied. Here the bank enjoyed phenomenal prosperity, 
and at the last examination by the Bank Commissioners it was credited with a 
reserve fund of $2 042,896.63. The only survivors of the original incorporators 
are Robert J. Tobin and John McHugh. Mr. Tobin’s connection with it still con- 
tinues, but John McHugh dropped out of the directorate many years ago. 





Sterling exchange has ranged during September at from 4.86% @ 4.88% for 
sight, and 4.85% @ 4.87 for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5.18% @5.15 for 
sight, and 5.193% @ 5.16% for 60 days. The closing rates for the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.854% @ 4.85%; bankers’ sterling, sight, 
4.861%4 @ 4.8634; cable transfers, 4.863 @ 4.87. Paris—Bankers’, 60 days, 
5-19% @ 5.183%; sight, 5.17% @ 5.16%. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5.20% @ 5.20. Reichmarks (4)—bankers’,60 days. 95% @ 95%; sight, 
95% @ 95%- Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 40 1-16 @ 40%; sight, 40% @ 
40 5-16. 





> hh. 


Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : Sept. 6. Sept. r2. Sept. 19. Sept. 26. 
EEE en 5%4@6 ..5%4@6 ..6€@6% ..6@6% 
EE re eee «6 4 @3 . gs @©2% ..440603 .«- 3 
Teees, SAIANSSS, CBIR, ..<000s0.000 ieewben $94,908,051 .. $93,874,269 .. $93,853,250 ..$93,791,924 

a Fe ee ee 20.932,003 .. 20,198,896... 15,808,918 .. 15,385,712 





The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 

1%92. Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Sept. 3.. $487,101,700 . $79,557,100 ~. $55,324,700 . $509,005,200 . $5,426,800 . $7,630,500 

‘** 10 482,120,400 . 76,577,900 . 53,236,300 . 500,128,900 . 5,533,400 . 4,781,975 


‘S17. 475311500 . 75,711,900. 52,126,900. 491,836,900 . §,603,600 . 4,879,575 
24.: 466,657,700 . 73,443,000 . 51,738,800 . 430,522,900 . 5,645,200 . 53:051,975 
The Boston bank statement is as follows : 

1892. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulatior, 
Sept. 3.....$167,140,000 .... $10,102,000 .... $5,958,000 .... $145,145,000 .... $4,907,000 
©  10..... 167,051,000 .. . 9,976,000 ....° 5,337,000 «20+ 145,311,000 .... 4,887,000 
e esa 164,880,000 .... 10,002,000-.... 6,028,000 .... 146,009,000 .... 4,830,000 

wa | Peer 163,374,000 .... 10,182,000 .... 6,734,000 .... 144,307,000 .... 4,860,000 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1892. Loans. Reserves. Deposits, Circulation, 
BOGE. B. ccvcccsececs- 06: $109,880,000 .... $36,528,000 ... $118,138.000 .... $3,545,000 
GBs .ccoscccoes coon SORERAEO 2000 34,849,000 .... 117,482,000 .... 3,548,000 
ae ers III,081,000.... 33,138,000 .... 116,954,000 .... 35549,000 


TF Bbc cccccevess -cosee 110,818,000 .... 32, 166,000 114,915,000... 3,552,000 











NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND 
(Monthly List, continued from September No., 


State. Place and Capita/. Bank or Banker. 
ARK....Nashville....... Howard Co. Bank........ 
25,000 M. M. Spears, P. 
W.H. Terry, V. P. 
Dak. N.Forest River.... Forest River State Bank... 
$10,000 David H. Beecher, ?. 
Sidney Clarke, V. P. 
© es icccsocens Pes Beivccncccseconses 
10,000 E. Ashley Mears, P. 
i esed CI ccascnee Bank of Canton.......... 
25,000 Wm. S. Witham, P. 
Robt. T. Jones, V. P. 
“ COGRIER oc ccccs Cochran Banking ee 
25,000 A. J. Thompson, ?. 
Je Je Sega, F. F. 
P Macon.,......... Nat. Sec., Loan & Abs. Co. 
a errr BORD Tika es cceccceoness 
25,000 Max Reimbold, P. 

Ernest Heck, YP 
IND.....Hartford City.. Blackford Co. Bank....... 
$50,000 Adelina Lupton, P. 
S. R. Patterson, V. P. 
a Rossville....... Bank of Rossville......... 


KAN,. 


892. | 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND 


.. Stanhope... 


, MI. cc06s 


$25,000 


$30,000 


.. Woolstock...... State Bank 


$25,000 


Armstrong Bank 
William Stuart, ?. 


(Paris & Nave). 


+n OE RIG. cv ccseeens 
Jesse Bussey, ?. 
. .Coggon Savings Bank..... 


Geo. W. Burnside, ?. 


A. J. Ware, V. P. 


Citigoms Bam... .<cccce-.- 
Daniel S. Couch, ?. 

John F. Marsh, V. P. 

First National Bank....... 
N. Kessey, P. 


O. C. Post, V. P. 


aa eat Greene Co. State Bank.... 
Mahlon Head, P. 
Albert Head, VY. P?. 


First National Bank....... 


F. H. Helsell, P. 


J. P. Farmer, V. P. 


Farmers & Merchants Bank 


E. Johnson, P. 
Geo. M. Young, V.. P. 


.Stanhope State Bank...... ‘ 
L. L. Estes, >> J. E. Sogard, Cas. 


H. E,. Fardal, 


Wapello sg Sav’gs nit 


. G. Allen, ?. 
Md F. Heins, V. P. 


eeeeweeeveeeeneee 


SAVINGS BANKS. 
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SAVINGS BANKS. 


page 236.) 
Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 


eoeeereeevpeeee 


D. P. Terry, Cas. 


National Bank Republic. 
Wm. G. Ballack, Cas, 


John B. Richard, Cas. 
Ben. F. Perry, See. 

Hanover National Bank, 
Z. H. Clark, Cas. 


Kountze Bros. 


ree Rupp, Jr., Cas. 


Western National Bank. 
John A. Newbauer, Cas. 
A. G. Lupton, Ass’Z. 


John W. Funk, Cas. 


National Park Bank. 
William B. Wells, Cas, 


Fourth National Bank. 
A. P. Owens, Cas. 
J. L. Johnson, Ass’¢. 
Chemical National Bank. 
Mahlon M. Head, Cas. 


Chemical National Bank. 
W. A. McNee, Cas. 
G. E. McKinnon, Ass’é. 


J. H. Camp, Cas. 


Chase National Bank. 
Will H. Colton, Cas. 


L. L. Estes, P. J. N. Omstead, Cas. 


L. L. Treat, VP. 


..Galena National Bank.. 


J. Shomon, P. 


$50, 000 
.. Pretty Prairie,..Farmers State Bank....... 


$7,000 


joseph Baker, P. 


7 


$10,000 
oe 5 CT kc cee ecb 


Edward Baker, P. 





W. E. Stice, ‘Cas. 
Nat. Bank of North America. 
Willis N. Baker, Cas. 
Tradesmens National Bank. 
William M. Pye, Cas 














. Minneota 


.. Hutchinson .. 


.. Minneapolis. . 


100,000 
..Minneapolis.. 


$75,000 


oo PREMOCOCOR. cc cccs 


.. Bank of Hutchinson 
$25,000 Austin M. Woodward, P. 
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State. Flace and Capital, Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
Micu...Fowler......... State Savings Bank....... Chase National Bank. 
$1,500 Constantine Gruler, 7. Delbert H. Power, Cas. 
Michael Spitzley, V. P. 
© ~sRBOGORceccvccs Boies State Savings Bank. . National Park Bank. 
$75,000 Stephen A. Eaton, ?. John H. Boies, Cas. 
James B. Thorn, V. ?. : 
MINN... Butterfield ..... Bank of Butterfield........ Gilman, Son & Co. 
(E. Sevatson & Co.) J. E. Foss, Cas. 
w  ,,Cottonwood....Bank of Cottonwood...... Hanover National Bank. 


J. H. Catlin, Cas. 
Chas. Catlin, Ass’Z. 
Nat. Bank Republic. 
Wm. Davidson, Cas. 
A. A. McRae, Ass’?. 
Bank of America. 
John S. Nelson, Cas. 


Harold Thorson, V. P. 
.-American Exchange Bank.. 
John F. Peterson, ?. 
..N. England Dime Sav. B’k.. 
Alden J. Blethen, P. 
S. E. Olson, V. P. 
BUNS Gk ccctdace<ceece 
John Swenson, ?. 
J. C. Peterson, V. P. 
Citizens State Bank 


eoeeeeveaeeveeeee 


Frank M. Morgan, Sec. & Treas. 
C. Wright Davison, V. P. 

Mechanics National Bank. 
Oscar L. Dorr, Cas. 





National Bank Republic, 


$30,000 Ham H. Whitmore, ?. Geo. A. Eaton, Cas. 
Joseph L. Brady, V. P. 
© « Bh Gleiicccccs Merchants National Bank.. Chase National Bank, 
100,000 C. M. Hertig, P. O. H. Havill, Cas. 


M. Majerus, V. P. 


Joseph Terbrneggen, ?. Daniel H. Kusel, Cas. 


May, V. P. 


© eee cesses Wadena State Bank....... American Exchange Nat. Bank. 
30,000 Joseph U. Barnes, 7. Warren E. Parker, Cas. 
Philo B. Upson, V. P?. 
er it  eerrrrrr. og fe Pry ae TTT Terr rT Te 
$5,000 John C. Ferguson, 7. J. Rhey McCord, Cas 
Robert S_ Ryors, V. P. 
n Pere PERCE cccctee | éé#é #oneeenseees 
$10,000 Norman Porter, ?. Walter E. Williams, Cas 
Wm. W. Shaw, V. P. 
MONT...Bozeman....... Commercial Exchange B’k = nae eee eeee 
$40,000 Geo. L. Ramsey, Cas. 
Geo. Kinkel, Jr., V. P. Geo. Cox, Ass’t. 
PISS... os CORNSll,.. occcess Carroll State Bank........ National Bank Deposit. 
10,0CO Herman H. Clark, 7. C. C. Freeburn, Cas. 
” Johnson ....... Farmers Bank............ Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 
15,000 Peter Berlet, P. H. F. Will Gaede, Cas. 
J. T. Holtgrewe, V. P. 
© - «pbcsenesces BOE GE FUR ccscccccces — __ Sa nevecesers 
J. E. Casselman, P. C. L. Mesnet, Cas. 
L. S. Burgess, V. P. 
# ..Tekamah....... Burt Co. State Bank...... Chemical National Bank. 
30,000 R. L. Adams, ?. H. M. Hopewell, Cas. 
H. S. M. Spielman, V. P. Irma Harrington, 4ss’¢. 
OHIO. ..Cleveland...... Garfield Savings Bank Co.. Western National Bank, 
$25,000 H. Clark Ford, P. J. V. Dawes, Sec. & Treas. 
Darius Adams, V. P. T. Spencer Knight, V. P?. 
| OKL. T.Tecumseh....... aes el eT ee 
$7 James H. Moxey, P. John W. Lewis, Cas. 
. Va.....Clarksville...... _—— teiteeieeee  -  _ hein nine mene 
é John R. Leigh, P. W. D. Blanks, Cas. 
' WasH..Everett......... a Sound Mat. DAME... §§§(§= = —__ — seesesessces 
i A. S. Taylor, Cas. 
: " Everett......... «... Fidelity Trust and Sav. B’k. Fourth National Bank. 
H $50,000 Francis A. White, P. Chas. B. Stackpole, Cas. 
Y WIs ARBOR 22000000 <a CE ccccecseces «eee wweceves 
: (H. W. Simons). 
Ht 4 Cube City... ces “ CE BE ch cccscces Chase National Bank. 
; 10, Fred. L. Hambrecht, Cas. 
F w ..Watertown..... Merchants Bank... ...... Mercantile National Bank. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from September No., page 234.) 





Bank and Place, Elected. In place af. 
Wm. H. Jennison, V. P...Fred’k G. Lee. 
N.Y. City.N. Y. Co. Nat. Bank..... Frank M., Breese, Cas...... Wm. H. Jennison. 
#  ,,Bank of British N. America....W. Lawson, Ag?......... H. Stikeman. 
ALA.... Bank of Piedmont............. Pes ER, CUUOER, CBs cc cccces E. Ledbetter. 
CAL.,.. Wells Fargo & Co.’s Bank, 
Sg? con en John J. Valentine, P....... Lloyd Tevis. 
CoL....Carbonate Nat. B’k, Leadville... F. X. Hogan, Ass’Z........ we ee eee 
. i Dak. N.First National Bank, (E. F, Tallmadge, P....... E, Ashley Mears. 
Cooperstown. De Wis Bs Gi ccese: vex Ira M. Curtis. 
» ..Merchants — . John A, Percival, P........ E. Ashley Mears. 
Dak. S.Bank of Beresford............. H. K. Webster, Cas....... J. S. Duncan. 
Gis ona First Nat. Bank, Cordele. .... W. E. NF concen Geo. W. Marvin.* 
IDAHO,.Coeur d’Alene Bank, Wallace..E, De Lashmutt, Cas...... H. M. Davenport. 
ILL,....Georgetown Bank, ae Pe =o = Seeeseeees > > ee 
i Se Ps ocnsecsces rancis T. Roots. 
IND.....First National Bank, ; Jos. E. Huston, F. Picccock 8 ¢ COO 
Connersville. } Q. ox Mount, Ti cineccaass Jas. M. McIntosh, 
J. a Mn66e0ks6. seernwes 
7 , J. W. Ragsdale, _t , Serr D. D. Banta. 
v ..Citizens ee Oren C. Dunn, Cas........ J. W. Ragsdale. 
: John H. Tarleton, Ass't....Oren C, Dunn. 
.. Merchants Nat. Bank, 
‘ nee a ioe. 1 J. H. Fawcett, Cas........ E, C. Hangary.* 
« ..New ee ee W. P. Brewer, Cas........M.A. Weir. 
«  ,..Farmers Bank, B, Th, BR, Fis cdccsccves - J. McConnell. 
’ Otterbein. R. H. Bolt, pada A. M. Smith. 
IOwWA..,.. First. I +> i Grinnell..... Henry C. Spencer, Cas....Chas. H. Spencer. * 
w ..Bank of Pocahontas. seconde ie Hs Gicces ands B. J. Allen.* 
KAN,... First Nat. Bank, Dighton eT rT F, W. King, Act'g Cas....O. A. Kinney, Jr. 
w  ,.State Bank, Marquette......... SW by oe COS occ 7 o aes 
A ocwsceaeed affor 
»  ..Minneapolis mn a Be Qe SRR, Gi ccceces B. F. Bracken. 
P W. W. Walker, Jr., Ass’¢t..R. G. Bracken. 
w ,.First Nat. Bank, Osage City...R. L. Brown, Cas......R.L. Brown, pro tem. 
« ,.Manufacturers Nat. Bank 
- - _, Pittsburgh, : Robert Robyn, Cas........E. J. Buck. 
+ ee Isaac N, Parrish, Cas Wm. H. Moore. 
a ee ee ee es 
Eliens eee State Nat. Bank, New Orleans..J H. O’Connor, ?. pro tem.Pierre Lanaux.* 
Mass,.. Nat. Exchange Bank, Boston, .Harold Murdock, Cas...... J. J. Eddy. 
#  ..Lawrence National Bank, ( Wm. P, Clark, arena A. W. Stearns. 
Lawrence. )H. K. Webster, Lt gre Wm. P., Clark. 
» ., Westboro Sav. B’k, Westboro... Alden L. Boynton, Ponwecs Reuben Boynton.* 
u  ,.,Whitman Nat. Bank, Whitman. Bela PE, GR cc cscdcace H. H. Melville. 
wn —— ee. ier ary 4 YY Cutter, _- laccmmeene — my a 
« ,,Seven Corners Ban . Pau LS m. B, Evans, 
MO. cos Bank of Edina, Fred. J. Wilson, a James E. Adams. 
Edina. Chas. B. Linville, 4ss’¢....Fred. J. Wilson. 
« ..Continental pone G. ©. Bapem, Ceti. cocccces C. E. Barnhart. 
*  ,,.Farmers & Merch, B’k, Linneus.C. W. Trumbo, ?.........Jos. Combs. 
#  ..Bank of Republic, ( Geo. W. Brittain, Paacenss Geo. W. O’Neal. 
Republic. ) Paul Von Lossow, Cas..... Will W. Coover. 
NEB,...First National Bank, ) J. S. Griffin, V. | beni Dan Sullivan. 
Alm a. 1 Dan Sullivan, pee J. S. Griffin, 
» .,.Blue Hill Bank, Blue Hill...... J.O Burgess, Peecwscnsten R. A. Simpson. 


* Deceased, 
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Bank and Place. Elected. ln place of. 
NeEB....Bank of Brock, § Emile Berlet, P........... ‘, Peter Berlet, 
Brock. } John Yout, V. Pasceddsade. « sencuben 
w ..Seven Valleys Bank, Callaway..Thos. Norbury, Pabinndan F, L. Haycock, 
w . First Nat. Bank, Wood River..E. S. Leavenworth, Cas...H. Chamberlin, 
# _..Farmers & Merch. Bank, York..M. Burns, Cas............. J. P. Hebard. 
N. H...Milford Savings Bank, Milford..R. M. Wallace, P.......... D. S. Burnham, 
N. Y....First National Bank Adtian Tete, P..cccccees W. N. Love.* 
Watkins. A. F. Chapman, Fo Faccsval Adrian Tuttle. 
+50. ki . 
Omto...So. Cleveland a )C. P. Jewett, Pi.ccccscccce Joseph Turney.* 
T > 
Ore....La Grande io ;J ¢ ee GRA, Gi os occ cence G. Pennell. 
w  ,,First Nat. Bank (East Side), | Richard Williams, P...... W. Breyman. 
Portland. M. A. Stratton, necuae A. W. Bowman, 
Pa .....Bucks Co. a es Ss Fivccoscucesess Richard Watson.* 
« ..First National Bank, W.S.Shallenberger, V. P. wees { 
Rochester. Chas. J. Week, Ciheccccese W.S.Shallenberger 
TEXAS,.First Nat. Bank, Ladonia...... D. A. Duncan, rg SOULE H. T. Douglas, Jr. 
Wi cenes Northfield Nat. B’k, Northfield.H. R. Brown, Ass’Z....... = sacecces 
Edw’d Eldridge, Poccccwues F. M. Wade. 
FAA, ne ne et ae, Jas. W. Morgan, V’. P.....Edw’d Eldridge. 
ei ‘ Chas. D. Francis, Cas...... Jas. W. Morgan, 
QuEBEc. Bank of British = See, } H. Stikeman, Ass’t Gen. M'g’r. so. eee 


.. Bank of Nova Scotia, Montreal. F. Kennedy, Ag¢ 


»«el. V. McDonald. 


* Deceased, 





a a « 


PROJECTED BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 


Naw YORE CmTY..ccces Franklin National Bank, to be opened at Warren and Green- 
wich Streets. 
ARK....Newport....... New bank to be organized by Sigmund Wolff and others. 
Capital, $60,000. 
OO eee Swedish-American Bank. Apply to G. Brandelle and H. R. 
Sahlgaard. 
Conn... Bridgeport..... Dime Savings Bank to be incorporated. 
Dak. N.Emerado....... State Bank. John Birkholz, President; Wm. Whittemore, 
Vice-President ; S. M..George, Cashier. Capital, $20,000 
Bbncenes ee Mercantile Bank ; capital, $150,000. Mr. Young, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., will probably be President. 
u Atlanta........ State Savings and Banking Co. E. C. Peters, President; 
W. J. Ottley, Cashier. Capital, $100,000. 
" Warrenton..... New bank organized, with Wm. S. Witham, President; E. B. 
Farmer, Vice-President ; J. A. Allen, Cashier. 
e ..Waycross...... Waycross Loan and Banking Co. J. S. Tart, Manager. 
_* eee State Bank of Bement; capital, $25,000. Organizers: T. A. 
Dunn, Thomas Ater, J. C. McCord, W. G. Snyder, R. B. 
Monroe. 
poi. cccced Henry L. Turner & Co. have opened a banking office at 
go Dearborn Street. 
w ..Dolton..... ...-Dolton Military Bank. Incorporators: Wm. G. Dolton, 
George A. Dolton, Z. A. Neff. 
S ce VORROEcccccs First State Bank. Incorporators: D. M. Hetrick, Lewis 
David and G. W. Emerson. Capital, $25,000. 
Iowa... Davenport...... Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank. Incorporators: Fred, 





Heinz, John B. Meyer, Louis A. Ochs, George Menzel, 
Geo. Wolters, Ed. J. Dougherty, Rudolph Rohlfs. 


State Bank of Jewell has commenced business, 
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Kan....Baldwin....... New bank ; capital, $16,000. 

ee Lexington...... Safety Vault and Trust Co. 

a Alexandria..... First National Bank. Directors: Hon. J. G. White, Bernard 
Ehrstein, J. A. Williams, O. M. Nilson, J. W. Cockerhill, 
C. E. Roberts, R. W. Bringhurst, S. Barrett, B. Turner, 

Ma, ...:CeeGeld ...cc New bank proposed. 

MASS,..Roxbury........ Roxbury Trust Co.; capital, $200,000, W. A. Folsom, Presi- 


u 


MICH... 
..Port Huron....Wm,. Canham, Robert Walsh and Chas. Grieb are organizing 


, MINN... Mankato.......Mankato will open a savings bank soon. 
#  ..Princeton....... State Bank of Princeton ; capital, $30,000, 
MIss. ..Eupora........ Webster Bank; capital, $6,400, J. R. Martin, President. 
e ..Vicksburg...... Citizens Savings Bank. 
} Mo.....Ash Grove..... Swinney'’s Banking Co. Incorporators: W. H. Swinney, 
M. E. Swinney, J. F. Silver and others, 
NEB....Murdock....... State Bank of Murdock. 
Bs Beccs ee cwescess Bristol Banking Co, Cyrus Taylor, President ; Ira A. Chase, 
| Vice-President. Capital, $25,000. 
Mh, Fcc Qc cece South Camden business men will start a new State bank. 
ff ae Pere Empire State Savings Bank. Judge Daniels will be President. 
w  ,.Buffalo.........New Trust and Guaranty Co. organizing. Directors: Geo. B. 
Forman, John Satterfield, Mills M. Barse, Amos W. Morgan. 
w  ,,Glen Cove...... New savings bank to be started. 
w  ..Newburgh...... Mr. Philip A. Campbell, of New York, is organizing a trust 
company at Newburgh. 
” .. Rochester...... Security Trust Co.; capital, $200,000. Incorporators: Wm. 
S. Kimball, Arthur Luetchford, Granger A. Hollister, 
Arthur G. Yates, A. E. Perkins, Benjamin E. Chase, J. L. 
Judson, J. S. Watson, and others. 
i. 6. 2 «QE coc wes Mr. Walter Bren is organizing a new bank here. 
De Gicce GR co cccas Horry Savings Bank; capital, $30,000. B. G. Collins, Presi- 
dent; Evan Norton, Cashier. 
» ..Florence....... South Carolina Banking Association ; capital, $12,500. 
TENN ..Chattanooga...Union Bank and Trust Co.; capital, $50,000. F. F. Smith, 
President ; C. E. Severance, Cashier. 
#  ,.Lewisburg...... Bank of ay capital, $40,000. R. L. Adams, Presi- 
dent ; W. D. Fox, Cashier. 
ce Llano Mestenal Bank. E. M. Longcope, President ; S. Dun- 
can, Cashier. 
e ..Muenster....... O. E. Powers and F. A. Pizer are starting a bank. 
© «9p Betacsses A People’s bank to be established. 
VT.....Burlington.....La Montague, Clark & Co., of New York, have opened a 
branch office at this place. 
Va. ....Clarksville ..... New bank, with capital of $10,000, organized. 
w  ..Gordonsville.... Virginia Collection Agency Bank. 
« ..Warrenton..... New National bank to be organized. 
WasH..Spokane........ Security Investment Co. O. B. Nelson, President; E. M. 


dent; C. L. Robbins, Secretary. 


.. Williamstown. . New ee bank here. John Bascom, President; A. E. Hall 


and J. Myland, Vice-Presidents ; Bushnell Danforth, 
ln and Treasurer, 


Morenci........ Bank of Morenci started business. 


the Second National Rank, with a capital of $100,000. 


Lownes, Vice-President; Samuel R. Stern, Treasurer ; 
H. J. Cook, Secretary and Manager. Capital, $25,000 


»  ,,Spokane........Union Loan and Trust Co; capital, $200,000, 
WOR coc REED s wcccces Commercial and Savings Bank ; capital, $100,000. Mr. E. C, 





Deane has secured the charter. 


oe METER. cnccccce State Savings Bank ; capital, $90,000. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 


The following applications for authority to organize ational Banks have been 
filed with the Comptroller of the Currency during September, 1892. 


Dak. N.Grand Forks...Merchants National Bank, by A. W. Warren and associates, 


RP Putnam National Bank, by George L. Pace, Jacksonville, Fla., 
and associates. 

RY. coos Glasgow....... First National Bank, by W. B. Smith and associates, 

er Salisbury....... Farmers and Merchants National Bank, by N. T. Fitch and 
associates, 

eee Carthage....... Carthage National Bank, by D. R. Goucher and associates, 


MONT .. Kalispell.......Conrad National Bank, by Charles E. Conrad and associates. 





* 
s 
4 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS, 
(Continued from September No., page 278.) 


No. Name and Place. President. Cashier. Capital. 
4704 First National Bank........... N. Kessey, 
Ireton, Ia. A. P. Owens, $50,000 
4795 First National Bank........... F. H. Helsell, 
Laurens, Ia. W. A. McNee, 50,000 
4796 Puget Sound National Bank.... 
Everett, Wash. A. S. Taylor, 50,000 
4797. Merchants National Bank...... C. M. Hertig, 
St. Cloud, Minn. O. H. Havill, 100,000 
4798 Galena National Bank......... J. Shomon, 
Galena, Kan, W. E. Stice, 50,000 





9 
4 


CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from September No., page 239.) 


New YORK CITY....... Kavanagh & McAleenan retired from business, 

CAL....San Luis Obispo.First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
Dak. S.DeSmet........ First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
Ga. ....Canton..... ...-R. T. Jones succeeded by Bank of Canton, incorporated. 


[24..... St. Chasies..... J. C. Baird & Co. succeeded by Bowman, Warne & Stewart, 
same correspondents, 


So ee Otterbein...... Farmers Bank incorporated. . 
w  ,,.Sheridan,...... Bank of Sheridan succeeded by State Bank, same officers and 
correspondents. 
Iowa...Alvord........- Bank of Alvord succeeded by Alvord Savings Bank. 
9 sQRRc cocccess Commercial Bank succeeded by Citizens Bank, private. 
W . | errr Bank of Northwestern Iowa succeeded by First National Bank. 
« ..Jefferson....... Greene Co. Bank (Head Bros.) succeeded by Greene Co. State 
Bank, incorporated. 
8 csRMRPORR..cocess Bank of Laurens succeeded by First National Bank. 


Kan....Galena......... Bank of Galena succeeded by Galena National Bank. 
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MICH...Brighton....... G. J. Baetcke & Co. succeeded by Baetcke, Fry & Co. 


«  ..Brown City....Brown City Bank (M. H. Norman & Co.), now Noble & 
Benedict, proprietors, 


D + gels xacdnes D. H. Power & Co. succeeded by State Savings Bank. 
G  <eeeeicecsens Exchange Bank (Boies, Eaton & Co.) succeeded by Boies State 
Savings Bank, incorporated. 
MINN...Princeton...... Mille Lacs Co. Bank succeeded by First National Bank, same 
officers and correspondents. 
ee eee State Bank closed. 

«  ..Lodge Pole....Bank of Nebraska removed to Sidney. 

© <sPOaccscss Bank of Norman (Kingsley Bros.) closed. 

w ..Tekamah...... Hopewell & Harrington succeeded by Burt Co, State Bank, 
Be Wisc sccecace Bank of Buffalo; Josiah Jewett, Vice-President, resigned. 
Wis....Eau Claire..... Eau Claire National Bank; C. A. Stouch, Ass’t Cashier, 

resigned. 


OnT....Tottenham. ...H. C. Aitken closed business. 


DEATHS. 


ALLEN.—On August 24, aged twenty-eight years, B. J. ALLEN, Cashier of Bank 
of Pocahontas, Iowa. 

BoyNntTon.—On September 10, aged seventy-eight years, REUBEN BOYNTON, 
President of Westboro Savings Bank, Westboro, Mass. 

CLEMENT.—On September 29, aged sixty-seven years, STEPHEN M,. CLEMENT, 
President of Marine Bank, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ELMER.—On September g, aged fifty-nine years, HOWARD ELMER, President 
of First National Bank, Waverly, N. Y. 

ForD.—On August 21, aged forty-four years, WILLIAM P. Forpb, Cashier of 
Merchants and Farmers Bank, Shreveport, La. 

FRENCH.—On August 6, aged fifty-six years, T. L. FRENCH, President of 
People’s Bank, Wahpeton, N. Dakota. 

HANGARY.—On September 10, aged forty-four years, E. C. HANGARy, Cashier 
of Merchants National Bank, New Albany, Ind. 

KAVANAGH.—On September 11, aged thirty-two years, HENRY E. KAVANAGH, 
of the firm of Kavanagh & McAleenan, New York City. 

LANAUX.—On September 6, aged forty-seven years, PIERRE LANAUX, President 
of State National Bank, New Orleans, La. 

LovETT.—On August 21, aged eighty-two years, DAVID LOVETT, President of 
Citizens National Bank, Greensburg, Ind. 

PARIS. —On September 15, aged seventy-three years, U. G. PARIs, President of 
People’s National Bank, Sandy Hill, N. Y. 

ROBINSON.—On September 18, aged seventy years, JAMES D. ROBINSON, Presi- 
dent of First National Bank and Grand Rapids Savings Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Root.—On September 6, aged seventy-eight years, FRANCIS H. Root, Presi- 
dent of First National Bank, Port Allegany, Pa. 

SPENCER.—On August 15, CHARLES H. SPENCER, Cashier of First National 
Bank, Grinnell, Iowa. 

StupsBs.—On September 14, aged fifty-seven years, GEORGE N. STusss, Cashier 
of Merchants’ Exchange Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WASHBURN.—On September 28, aged sixty-three years, U. F. WASHBURN, 
President of People’s Bank, Haverstraw, N. Y 
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